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MONG INTELLIGENT PEOPLE there 
need be no such thing as disagree- 
ment; but too often there is misunder- 
standing, frequently created by the vicious 
—twisting the meanings of words and ideas. 
Here is an attempt to correct misunder- 
standing, by unbiased definitions. 
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MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER 
& SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





i "yes EXTRA! Read all about it!— Here comes 


your newspaper rolling down the river. Of 
course, there’ll be some changes made on the 
way... 

Come see huge saws biting through wood as 
though it were cheese . . . high-pressure water 
jets blasting off bark as if by magic... 

Come watch wood being chipped, screened, wa- 
tered, cooked, rolled and dried . . . ton after ton 
of spongy pulp turned into hundreds of different 
kinds of paper and cardboard... 

Go through processing and printing plants... . 
visit bookstores, box makers, food packers, build- 
ers ... as well as your corner newsstand! 


Yow’ll wind up at home with all the magic 
benefits that paper gives you! 





Where’s Allis-Chalmers in the picture of paper 
making? 

It’s up front—with power saws, logbarkers, 
screens, pumps, drives, motors—one of America’s 
foremost builders of pulpwood processing machinery. 

And that’s just one of many fields we serve! 

Today, top men in every basic industry—steel, 
transportation, mining, milling, electric power— 
rely on Allis-Chalmers craftsmanship and long- 
life engineering to boost production, lower costs. 

It’s this widespread confidence in the A-C 
trademark—with more than 100 years of experience 
behind it—that has made Aliis-Chalmers one of 
the Big 3 in electric power equipment—biggest 
of all in range of industrial products! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


The Result of Sound Machine Engineering is Top Production, Long-Life Service! 
, "17 years of trouble-free “What o work-saver! My 


service from Texrope V-belts gave us A-C All-Crop Harvester handles 


stand-out proof of tough A-C quality.” ill my seed and grain crops. We do 
the whole job without help!" 





“Output rose 
10% when 
we installed 
our 
Allis-Chalmers 
Type R Crusher. 
Performance 
like that 
means money!” 





“Pump repairs kept coal 


washing costs high until we installed 
A-C Solids Pumps. 9 now in operation 
—maintenance problem licked!" 
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ROM coast to coast these twenty Johnson 

Bronze warehouses make available standard 
sleeve bearings in a full range of sizes. They stock General Purpose 
Bronze Bearings, Electric Motor Bearings, Automotive Bearings 
and Bushings, and Universal Bronze Bars. In addition, industrial 
supply distributors, electric motor distributors, and automotive 
jobbers maintain large stocks of Johnson Bronze bearings in all 
principal cities. 

For special sleeve bearings or blueprint requirements, you 
may call in the Johnson Bronze district manager who is located in 
your locality. 

Thus . . . you are assured prompt bearing service wherever 
you are located . . . whatever you need. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
720 SOUTH MILL ST. = NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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When a banker thinks about checks in 
terms of quality and functional — is 
naturally attracted to La Monte Satety 

~~ o product which has served the 
ie iy and so well it has become 


the acknowledge 
-Jeader in its field. 


\ 


a DY O*tL€ 
SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS _ 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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THE SUCCOSSful Amputation 
of HUMAN ERROR 


The chances are that ten men using the same micrometer to measure the same 
part will get at least eight different results, none of which might be correct. 
The human equation is hard to predict but human ingenuity has eliminated 
human error from precision inspection with amazing savings in time, expensive 
materials and, of course, manufacturing costs. 

Here are a few examples: Shock absorber pistons are being automatically 
inspected and separated into five classifications at the rate of 3600 units per hour. 


Piston rings are being automatically inspected for both gap and thickness at 
the rate of 2400 units per hour. 


Cylinder bores, eight of them in a block, are checked simultaneously at four 
critical points and stamped for selective assembly at the rate of 60 blocks per hour. 


Twelve dimensions of automotive pistons are checked in one quick gaging 
operation and automatically stamped for eight assembly classifications. 


The human equation and human error cannot affect the results of these 
inspection operations because Shefheld engineers have successfully by-passed it. 
It is wise and thrifty to specify Sheffield. 

Hope to see you at the ASTE Show, Booth 830 


the Sh effiell dl corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Gages, Measuring Instruments, Machine Tools, Contract Services and Threading Tools, 
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THE COVER 


In his first year as board chairman 
General Mills, Harry” A. Bullis will pi 
up some impressive mileage in +! 
company’s plush DC-3. Bullis has x 
his sights on paying—literally—a flying 
visit to every General Mills plant, 1m 
grain elevator, office, and laboratory 11 
the country. 

Six-foot, 58-year-old Bullis is a nat 
ural for barnstorming. Voluble an 
gregarious, he likes people and is nota) 
easy to get along with—virtues whi 
have eased him into no less than 
organizations and three clubs. Even s 
Bullis still manages to lead a_ nea: 
Spartan personal life: He doesn’t drink 
or smoke; leaves parties early; likes | 
walk, play golf, and work out at a gyn 
e Broad Education—Bullis has built } 
mature career on a solid educationa 
cornerstone. Nebraska-born, Bullis b< 
came head bookkeeper in an Iowa utilit 
company in his ‘teens through night 
school courses. Next he breezed throug! 
a four-year Iowa academy in two years 
Then he won his Phi Beta Kappa ker 
at the University of Wisconsin. (To pa 
his way, Bullis variously ran a boarding 
house, was an electrician, sold sewing 
machines.) 

Bullis went into World War I as 2 
private, came out with captain’s bar 
Before returning to the States, he stué- 
ied for a term at the London Schoo! 
Eeonomics & Political Science. 

e Rise as a Miller—Back home, Bul 
began learning about Washburn Crosb 
Co. from bottom to top, starting as mi! 
hand. When it merged into Gener 
Mills in 1928, he became secretary 
G.M. By 1942 he was president. 0: 
Jan. 1 this year he moved into the chai: 
manship. : 

Within the company, Bullis | 
pushed the diversification program that 
has enabled General Mills to mainta: 
dividends right through hard time 
(page 66). Inside and outside the coi 
pany, he has gained a reputation as 
business liberal. 


—Cover painting by Tran Ma 
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Pressures on industrial prices still are upward. 





Higher quotations on steel are both a symptom and a cause—a symp- 
tom, in that mills feel they need higher prices now; a cause, in the way the 
boost will increase the costs of metalworking concerns. 


But here’s a catch: Adverse publicity attending the steel price rise 
(page 20) will be a strong deterrent to boosts elsewhere, at least for now. 
This could mean a brand-new cost-price squeeze on profits. 
. 
Most manufacturers have benefited but little from declining commodity 
prices so far. This is true both at wholesale and in spot markets. 








Most of the decline came in the first half of February. During that time, 
wholesale prices of commodities other than farm and food products dipped 
only half a point from their Jan. 31 high of 148 (Bureau of Labor Statistics 
weekly averages; 1926 equals 100). 

The more volatile BLS daily average of spot commodity prices has 
behaved somewhat similarly. It’s off less than 5% since Jan. 31. Compare 
that with a drop of more than 10% for both farm and food prices. 

* 

It is reasonable to assume that the postwar tops have been seen in 
prices of most farm and food products. (The same might have been said 11 
months ago and it would not have panned out; so betting isn’t safe.) 








Still, the cost of living might not go down much. Rents are due to rise. 
Some clothing items still point higher. Fuel hasn’t seen its high. 


Meat prices are almost certain to turn up, although livestock probably 
won't reach $30 a cwt. again. In fact, they seemed to brace at midweek. 

Top prices were down $3.20 in Chicago between Feb. 7 and 14 on hogs, 
$3.70 on cattle. The explanation was quite simple: too much meat in stor- 
age and prices higher than consumers could or would pay (BW-Feb.31'48, 
p19). 

Prices have gone down farther since Feb. 14. Hogs not only are off 
more than $8 from their high but are about $4 lower than a year ago. 

On the statistics, that’s nonsensical. Hogs are less plentiful now than a 
year ago, and consumers’ incomes are higher. What is more, hogs are going 
to get still less plentiful. 





And while hog prices are below a yeor ago, cattle are about $4 a cwt. 
higher. Yet pork, relatively, will be scarcer than beef. Beef cattle numbers 
Jan. 1 were about 9% above the 10-year average while hogs were 7% below 

e 

What you pay for meat will depend to some extent on whether or not 
there is a strike of C.1.0. packinghouse workers (page 91). Bear in mind, 
neither side wants to be responsible for a strike. Both are conscious of public 
opinion, price news being what it is today. 

ao 








Significantly, a lot of corporations’ annual reports these days are 





striking a common note: Competition is returning. 





The lines are diverse. Here is just a recent sampling: 

Dodge Manufacturing Corp., power transmission and materials handling 
equipment, says that dealers ‘‘are now well restocked and we are settling 
down to a more normal job of filling their orders on a current turnover basis. 
They all report very active business.” 


Saco-Lowell Shops, spinning machinery, claims orders still exceed ship- 
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ments but notes a weak spot. International tensions and worldwide dollar 
shortages ‘’may before long have a retarding influence on our foreign ship- 
ments.” And competition with Great Britain is reviving. 

Silex Corp., glass coffee makers and heaters, states that “the last 
months of 1947 were marked by the passing of the sellers’ market.” 

cc 

Hope is held for a better supply-demand balance in the pulp and paper 
industry in 1948. 

Volume for 1947 is valued at $512-billion against $2-billion in 1939. 
Last year’s tonnage was 21,800,000. 

As the Dept. of Commerce analyzes things, that tonnage can be topped 
this year. New facilities, it notes, will add 1,765,000 tons to capacity. And 
the raw materials outlook is described as very favorable. 

Freight car shortages are easing; so is the crisis in fuels. 

° 

One of the more optimistic assessments of the building materials situa- 
tion comes from the Building Products Institute. 

Chairman Douglas Whitlock of B.P.1. told the National Assn. of Home 
Builders this week there should be “adequate production and supply of 
materials in relation to expected demand in 1948.” 

Production of materials in 1947 exceeded 1939, he declared, by a 
wider margin than physical volume of new construction was ahead of 1939. 

Part of the excess went into building depleted inventories. Some more 
was used in exceptionally active maintenance and repair programs. 

oe 

Steel industry's labor needs simmer down mainly to replacements for 
the weeks immediately ahead. 

The mills now are employing about 540,000 men. They will need 
approximately 12,000 a month just to take care of turnover. Most of these 
replacements will be in the unskilled category. 

Gradual increase in the industry’s capacity will call for some new hands, 
however. The U.S. Employment Service expects to be asked to provide about 
5,600 additional workers by the middle of April. 

Steel labor supply now is fairly ample except for a certain few skills. 

€ 
Labor market factors will bear close watching between now and surnmmer. 























Ease in filling jobs will give a clew to general business health. 


Cleveland employers, for example, have been wondering the last few 
weeks if their area was past the postwar peak in employment. Ohio’s State 
Employment Service estimates available labor supply at 32,000 as of Feb. 1. 


That was a rise of over 5,000 ina month. About half was made up of 
students coming into the labor market. 

However, 173 plants will want 2,360 additional workers by May. 

€ 

Signs of the times: “Normal seasonal” patterns are beginning to return 
in business measurements. No longer is all industry pushed to capacity 12 
months of the year to meet an unquenchable demand. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass notes that “production in most lines of the glass 
industry has met demand, and when this occurs the usual seasonal trends 
operate. . . . At this season, our business is on a low level.” 

This means that business forecasters have to sharpen up their pencils. 


Contents copyrighted ander the general copyright on the Feb. 28, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y 
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PRODUCTION 


rn Ci (ii Ge GURU... ssc cccccnscceseseneswecseeeseas 93.6 92.5 
Production of automobiles and trucks 


Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .. 2.2... sce cece eee eeeeeeees 1,872 +1,892 








TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 76 76 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ...... 2. eee eee eee eeeeee 46 48 
ee OC on usd scs Vera ve rtnkusadnheddadvlesovecees $28,053 $28,189 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 3% t+9% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................202eeeeeees 107 128 












PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)................5000- 407.9 405.6 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 275.1 277.8 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 362.9 $357.5 
Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)... .. 2.0.2.0... cece cece cee ccceeeees $81.14 $78.59 
Sczap stecl composite (Irom Age, tom)..... 2.2... .cccccccccccccnccccccces $40.00 $40.08 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2.2.6... eee eee eee eee eee 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 
I CE ME MURR ily cca rv dakasaeeuedrensgrcscocccccccccssces $2.43 $2.41 
Sees (hae, eerverees eGw Wome, 1) Os oo ss cece esc cccccecncceseesios 5.55¢ +5.5l¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............20eeeeeeeeeees 32.34¢ 31.94¢ 
| a ee errr Leeaaesenems ems $1.846  $1.830 


Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, eas hobo wwe i euile meine mde 20.34¢ +20.50¢ 
FINANCE 









90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........--2eeeeeeeeeeees 111.2 110.9 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...............- 3.53% 3.54% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............--+.-. 2.84% 2.85% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. eee 14% 14% 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 148% 13% 













BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
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Si we, we 4 i. - d iS bn 
reer tii si iti lieti tise tee) ~~ ttaht 
1946 1947 1948 * *\oay 


§ Lotest Preceding 


Business Week Index (above). . . . . “1875 #1872 


Rrers.& asp! <0 'oial a 9: 0° 8 gence waa atin wc hi es 109,157 +83,996 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)..... $21,575 $19,373 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... ..............0seeeeeeeees 5,254 5,385 
er i in Ms vis «+ 5k 0 on ce chebeneecececescesescue 5,342 5,347 


J 


Month 
Ago 


189.6 


95.2 
110,774 
$16,150 

5,436 
5,336 
2,180 


81 
55 
$28,211 
+4% 
109 


447.5 
287.6 
414.8 
$78.41 
$40.83 
21.500¢ 
$3.04 
5.65¢ 
34.51l¢ 
$1.884 
21.18¢ 


114.2 


3.53% 
2.86% 
14% 
14-18% 


M 


1948 


Yeor 
Ago 


191.7 


94.4 
103,400 
$14,854 
4,778 
4,786 
2,058 


80 


$28,276 


+17% 
58 


406.4 
270.6 
326.3 
$69.82 
$34.08 
19.630¢ 
$2.29 
6.12¢ 
3.99¢ 
$1.600 
25.75¢ 


123.8 
3.13% 
2.55% 

14-14% 
1% 


LL ge 160 
A M 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


86 
52 
$9,613 


+17% 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 
2.77% 
1.00% 

4-8% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................0++e+: 47,409 47,644 48,970 45,212 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............-.++-++- 64,277 64,410 65,530 63,372 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................- 14,623 14,692 14,761 11,757  ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks. ............. 2... 2+ see eeeeeeeee 1,552 1,538 1,470 2,316 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 36,634 36,791 37,886 39,802 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ......... 2... ee eeeeeeeceeee 4,190 4,195 4,250 3,932 +44,303 
 PEMPTUCR: Ol) SAAN OE. BOERS 5. sei, .. << s.0 cu ci en ow Cu edule Neco tase 680 910 1,070 614 5,290 
mR GUGEURL WERETVE CROGIE GUNSIRNGINE. 2... ec cc cbevevecessceccece 21,782. 21,732 22,227 24,674 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended February 21st. Ceiling fixed by government. 8Date for “Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 
+Revised. *?Estimate (B.W .—]ul.12’47,p16). 
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AUTOMATIC 
ICE CUBE 
MAKER 


Requires only 2 x 3 feet of floor 
space with standard bin, is 7144 
inches in height. 


@ Here’s the clearest ice cube you ever saw, frozen from 
running water, frozen and discharged automatically. 


This amazing new, fully automatic machine is good news 
for everybody. Now, restaurant, bar, hotel, institution, and 
club operators can make their own cubes as they need them 
and where they need them. Compact, attractive, requiring 
but little more space than a cigarette vendor, the York 
Automatic lee Maker produces as many as 8000 cubes per 
day ...and at approximately one quarter former costs. And, 
because these cubes are crystal clear, they protect your drink 
against the air bubbles that, in cloudy ice, steal the car- 
bonation. The hole in the cube helps chill your drink faster. 


Look up the York Distributor nearest you. Ask him to 
show you this sensational new machine in action. Find out 
how soon you can start giving your customers this extra 
value, how soon you can start saving money, saving time, 
saving trouble. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 
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Artificial Ice 
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FASTER COOLING with the “cube with the hole.’’ And customers 
prefer drinks that stay lively, too, no air bubbles to kill carbonation. 
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AS LITTLE AS ONE-QUARTER THE 
COST of clear commercial cubes...the 
York Automatic Ice Maker pays divi- 
dends from the start. 


8,000 CRYSTAL CLEAR CUBES, when 
you want them, where you want them 


+++ @s much as 450 Ibs. ao day, un- 
touched by human hands. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRUMAN’S CAMPAIGN for re-elec- 
tion is falling apart. If the voting were 
next Tuesday, we wouldn’t risk a Con- 
federate dollar that Truman would win. 

Three events of the last fortnight show how 
badly tattered the Democratic forces really are. 
Chronologically: 

(1) The sit-home strike of Ed Flynn’s Bronx 
Democrats in New York’s 24th Congressional Dis- 
trict; that lost the by-election to A.L.P.’s Isaacson. 

(2) The utter lack of enthusiasm for Truman 
among Democratic Party stalwarts at the Jackson- 
Jefferson dinner—apparent in every listening liv- 
ing room. 

(3) The less-publicized, but equally signifi- 
cant, avoidance of outright indorsement of Tru- 
man by the Americans for Democratic Action con- 
vention. This anti-Communist left-wing will go 
along with Truman; but its heart certainly isn’t in 
the job. 


Another sign of the times is the private deci- 
sion among top A.F.L. leaders against open in- 
dorsement by the A.F.L. Labor’s League for Polliti- 
cal Education of any Presidential candidate—unless 
it’s Truman vs. Taft. 

One or more A.F.L. leaders look kindly on 
each of the other G.O:P. prospects. But they all 
oppose Taft. 

RB 


How has Truman frittered away the popularity 
that came to him last year, after the debacle of 
the ‘46 elections? 


You can’t put your finger on it precisely. It’s 
a lot of things—some important, some petty, some 
political. 

It's stumbling on Palestine and China. It’s 
lack of follow-through on domestic reform pro- 
posals to Congress. It’s the Eccles case, and Landis. 
It's his failure to keep in touch with the gang on 
Capitol Hill. 

Also, it’s an acute case of Wallace fever. 

The result is that the Joseph’s coat that 
F. D. R. patched together as a political party is 
disintegrating. 

ao 


Republicans can_ still salvage Truman’s 
chances. He bounced back once before a year ago 
—thanks in large measure to G. O. P. fumbles. 

And not yet is there evidence that Republicans 
can unite behind a program of their own that will 
convince the voters that it’s worth their time to go 
to the polls. In its own way, the G.O.P. is just as 
split as the Democrats. 
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WILL MACARTHUR be summoned home by 
Congress? 

The question has raised a bitter behind-the- 
scenes fuss in the House. China-aid proponents, 
like Judd of Minnesota, want MacArthur to testify 
for adding U.S. military assistance to Marshall's 
$570-million China program. 

But ERP and Universal Military Training back- 
ers are leery; they think MacArthur would counsel 
against both these bills. 

Speaker Martin has informally put it up to 
MacArthur to say whether he wants to be called 
back. 

MacArthur-for-President enthusiasts hope he 
says no to Martin. They think his return before 
convention time would clutter up their campaign to 


get him on the ticket. 


Whether MacArthur comes back or not, don’t 
expect Congress to remove the fuzz in the Truman- 
Marshall policy toward China. 

Real answer to the Administration’s seeming 
indifference to China's fate is all wrapped up in a 
shifting concept of U. S. military tactics—a grow- 
ing preference for Arctic rather than Pacific bases. 


THE STEEL PRICE HIKE revives inflamma- 
tory talk in government about cracking down on 
industry. 

Truman’‘s flashy order from the Caribbean 
for an FBI inquiry was one thing; its avowed pur- 
pose is just to see if there was collusion (page 20) 

More threatening is the kind of talk you hear 
from congressmen: Maybe steel ought to be made 
a public utility, regulated as much as are electricity 
and water. 

New Deal Sen. O’Mahoney said it first. G.O.P. 
Senator Flanders, an industrialist himself, puts it 
this way: 

“Unless the steel industry learns to set prices 
on the basis of public interest instead of solely on 
private interest, suggestions of public control may 
become a reality in a few years.” 


You heard the same line about the oil industry 
during the worst of the fuel crisis a few weeks ago. 

Republican Rep. Heselton (Mass.) even dashed 
off a bill to put oil under federal regulation. 


Nothing will come of all this now. 
But such talk grows out of the kind of thinc 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





(Continued) 








Truman’s economic advisers were talking about in 
their annual report last December (BW-Dec.27 
‘47,p16). 

The problem: how to balance the national 
good against management's right to act on behalf 


of its stockholders. 
a 


NEXT WEEK, you will see Congress tackle the 
issue of letting government take a hand in guiding 
industrial development. 

The House Interstate Commerce Committee 
starts hearings Mar. 4 on legislation that declares: 
It is the government's responsibility to see that a 
synthetic oil industry is created in this country. 

First step, as spelled out in the bill: Authorize 
RFC to lend up to $400-million for private industry 
construction of commercial-size plants to produce 
synthetic oil from coal and shale by three specified 
processes. Then there’s this kicker: If industry 
doesn’t take up the option within four months, 
RFC is to build the plants itself, hire operators to 
run them. 

Krug and Forrestal are sponsoring this pro- 
gram. Their argument: Government can’t sit idle 
and permit industry to pass up development of vital 
natural resources just because there isn’t a profit 
in sight. 

They insist that it is time to push synthetic 
oil from coal and shale out of the laboratory, into a 
commercial-scale experiment. They see this as a 
necessary intermediate step for finding out how 
best to assure an adequate long-range fuel supply. 

They want private industry to do this job. 
They agree that government must help when, as 
with this project, there is no assurance of a return 
on investment. 

Oil men will oppose the project. They say pro- 
duction of oil from coal and shale is not yet ready 
to leave the laboratory. They will argue that the 
material needed for the Krug-Forrestal plants can 
better go into the search for more oil. 


RFC will get another 10-year lease on life at 
this session of Congress. 

Republicans have decided the agency is a 
handy fiscal gadget to have around; after all, the 
G.O.P. created the agency originally, back in 
Hoover's time. 

But Sen. Tobey’s Banking Committee plans to 
clip RFC’s powers further—by halving last year’s 
$2-billion ceiling on outstanding face value of 
loans dated after June 30, 1947. 
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This won’t hurt much. RFC has done oni, 
$200-million in new business since the ceiling wos 
imposed. 

Tobey’s committee also plans to reduce RFC s 
present 90% maximum guarantee of bank loan: 
New limits will be 65% on loans up to $100,000. 


50% on larger loans. 
ab 


TIMETABLE FOR YOUR TAX CUT—as Sen- 
ate Republicans are figuring it now: 

(1) Ten days of hearings beginning Mar. 1. 

(2) A week's floor debate, immediately after 
action on ERP. 

(3) Another week ironing out differences be- 
tween Senate and House versions of the bill. 

That puts the measure up to Truman around 
mid-April. The vote on overriding a veto thus 
would come before May 1. - 

Biggest certain difference between the Sen- 
ate’s bill and Knutson’s will be the date your tax 
cut is effective. In the end, the House will agree 


to the Senate’s July 1. 
e 


MARGARINE PRODUCERS’ efforts to wipe 
out the special taxes and regulations on their 
product (BW-Feb.14’48,p25) got a quiet assist this 
week from Secretary Anderson. 

Anderson sent House and Senate Agriculture 
committees a report calling for a careful review of 
national policy on tne butter-vs.-margarine front. 
He carefully avoided suggesting what any new pol- 
icy should be—but the hint is implicit in the rea- 
sons he gives for making the study: 

(1) The increasing quantity of domestic oils. 

(2) The “‘desire’’ to have more milk con- 
sumed in its fluid state, and as ice cream. 

(3) Increased consumer dependence on mar- 


garine. 
e 


e Gen. Joseph McNarney is slated to succeed Gen. 
Carl Spaatz as chief of staff of the Air Force some- 
time during the summer... . 

¢ Footnote on how the LaFollette-Monroney con- 
gressional streamlining law is working: Interior 
Dept. cfficials have been called before 15 different 
committees in three months to answer questions 
about oil... . 

e The Census Bureau’s ‘Forecast of Population of 
the U.S., 1945-75," due out about mid-March, 
already is virtually sold out. Government printing 
office will take your order now for a second-print- 
ing copy; cost 45¢. 
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Bankers Start to Put the Brakes on Credit 


Business loans will be harder to get in 1948, especially if 


they look at all speculative. Supervisory groups urge caution. 





COMMERCIAL BANKER Joseph Dodge, 
president of the American Bankers Assn. ... 





CENTRAL BANKER Marriner S. Eccles, 


vice-chairmian of Federal Reserve Board... 





STATE SUPERVISOR Richard Rapport, 
president National Assn. of Supervisors of 


State Banks: Three for cautious lending 





It became clearer than ever this week 
that business will find bank loans harder 
and harder to get from now on. 

Any company that wants more credit 
from its bank this year will have to be 
ready to make a pretty convincing argu- 
ment for its case. 

e@ The banker will ask whether the com- 
pany wants the loan for production or 
for a speculative flyer in inventory. 

e He will want to know all about the 
company’s capitalization, production 
costs, profit margins, and backlogs of 
orders. 

e Even if he is satisfied on all these 
points, he still may limit the size of the 
loan or make the terms stiffer than the 
company asked. 

This doesn’t mean that bankers are 

slamming the doors to their vaults and 
refusing all new credit; they are still 
open for business. And established com- 
panies that need more money for their 
operations will find their bankers per- 
fectly willing to carry them. 
e Tightening Policy—Yet within the 
past few months, banking policy all 
over the country has tightened up sig- 
nificantly. And it probably will continue 
to get tighter right through 1948. As it 
does so, more and more companies will 
feel its effects. 

It is not just that bankers are edging 
up interest rates (BW—Jan.3’48,p.52) 
and want quicker repayment. They have 
also turned cautious about the kinds of 
loans they will grant regardless of rates 
and terms. 

One midwestern banker explains his 
new approach this way: ““T'wo years ago, 
a man who had a good business could 
walk into our bank and write his own 
ticket. Now we look him over to see just 
what would happen to him if things 
went a little sour. We get all his finan- 
cial data, and we really study it. If any- 
thing looks wrong— too much inventory, 
collections too slow, profits falling off— 
we tell him we're awfully sorry but. we're 
all loaned up.” 

e Same Story—All over the country, the 
story is much the same. In New York, 
some of the big banks not long ago 
were scuffing with each other to “make 
term loans at 14% to 2%. Now they 
are happy to leave that business to the 
insurance companies. Southern bankers 
are beginning to cock a wary eye at the 
textile industry. In the Far West, the 


recent spill in commodity prices has set 
bankers hurriedly looking over loans 
that depend directly or indirectly on 
inventories of raw materials. 

Different banks give different reasons 
for their new caution. Some say they 
have all their funds employed and 
can’t take on any more loans. Others 
confess that they are worried about 
the business outlook. Still others want 
to stay liquid because they think that 
interest rates are going up and _ that 
thus their money will be able to earn 
more in the near future. 

e Four Explanations—l’or the banking 
system as a whole, there are at least four 
things that help explain the new policy: 

(1) The mildly restrictive measures 
that the Federal Reserve Board has 
applied to the money markets under 
the leadership of Marriner S. Eccles. 
These include the gradual climb in the 
interest rate on short-term government 
securities; the cut in the support price 
for government bonds; and the rise in 
bank reserve requirements in New York 
and Chicago. 

(2) The repeated warnings from fed- 
eral and state bank supervisory authori- 
ties. Toward the end of 1947, for in- 
stance, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp., and the 
executive committee of the National 
Assn. of Supervisors of State Banks, 
headed by Richard Rapport, bank com- 
missioner of Connecticut, put owt a 
joint statement. “Present conditions,” 
it said, “require the bankers of the 
country to exercise extreme caution in 
their lending policies.” This put the 
banks on notice that federal and state 
examiners would catch them up on any 
loans that looked speculative. 

(3) The campaign for voluntary re- 
straint now being conducted by the 
American Bankers Assn. 

(4) A general uneasiness among bank- 

ers over the rapid increase in loans to 
business and agriculture in the past two 
years. 
e Impression—The Federal Reserve’s 
restrictive measures probably made more 
of an impression on bankers than any- 
thing else. Among these, the drop in 
support prices for government bonds 
was a sudden jolt. And the banks are 
still feeling its after-effects. 

The A.B.A. campaign also is making 
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headway with bankers. The A.B.A. 
argument, as laid out by president 
joseph M. Dodge, is that banks should 
stick to productive loans and duck any- 
thing that looks like speculation. Fol- 
lowing such a policy would have a 
double advantage: 

(1) It would keep bank credit from 
contributing to inflation at the present 
time; and 

2) It would leave banks in a strong 

position to ride out any business spill 
that might come later. 
e Far Enough?—Some cconomists com- 
plain that the A.B.A. policy doesn’t go 
far enough. As they see it, any in- 
crease in bank loans, productive as well 
as speculative, adds to inflation because 
it boosts the money supply. They think 
the rapid growth of bank loans since 
the end of the war has been one of the 
main reasons for the breakneck rise of 
prices. 

Bankers, of course, deny this indig- 
nantly. They contend that the increase 
in loans was a natural result of rising pro- 
duction and rising prices. Business had 
to have more money to finance higher 
payrolls and to carry high-cost inven- 
tories. The banks provided the money, 
they admit, but the banks did not cre- 
ate the demand for it. 

e Hand in Hand—No one denies, how- 
ever, that the postwar inflation has gone 
hand in hand with a record increase in 
bank loans, In July, 1946, the commer- 


cial, industrial, and agricultural loans 
of the weekly reporting member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System stood at 
$8,475,000,000. A year later, they were 
up to $11,800,000,000. And another 
upward rush in the last six months of 
1947 carried them up to about $14,700,- 
000,000 at year-end. 

In the first two months of 1948, 
there has not been much change in the 
total. But that doesn’t prove anything; 
business loans usually slide off a bit in 
the slack season at the start of the year. 
e Tipoff?—From here on the commer- 
cial loans total will bear close watchin 
It might give the first tipoff on which 
way business is headed. 

If the total goes up sharply, it will 
mean that the money supply is still ex- 
panding, even with the banks taking a 
more cautious line. And that would 
mean that the inflationary drives were 
still going strong. 

On the other hand, 
loans start to shrink, it will mean 
trouble brewing somewhere. The cau- 
tious policy of the banks isn’t designed 
to reduce the volume of business loans. 
All the banks intend to do is to slow 
down expansion. Hence, a drop in the 
total could mean that the business sit- 
uation was taking a bad turn. And that 
drop itself, by reducing the size of the 
money supply, would throw its weight 
behind any deflationary forces that were 
at work. 


if commercial 


Steel Price Rise Backfires 


Carbon semifinished steel boost brings public criticism and 
government investigations—and holds up other planned increases. 
Industry defends itself by giving its reasons for raise. 


Higher prices for carbon semifinished 
steel (BW —Feb.21'48,p9) were quietly 
put into effect a fortnight ago. This 
week a series of delayed action ex- 
plosions brought these results: 
PUBLIC REACTION WaS generally con- 

fused and unfavorable, mainly be- 

cause the increase was poorly timed 
and sounded like a new and big in- 
flationary boost. 

INDUSTRY EXPLANATIONS Came later 
when some of the steel companies 
gave the cause of the increases. 

GOVERNMENT PROBES of the steel price 
markups were launched in a hurry, 
with FBI agents swarming into steel 
company offices. 

FURTHER INCREASES in other types of 
steel were being held up—apparently 
in the hope that the fuss about car- 
bon semifinished increases would die 
down. 

e The Story—This is how the story 

slowly unfolded: Major producers of 


carbon semifinished steel revised their 
method of pricing from a_ gross-ton 
(2,240 Ib.) to a net-ton (2,000 Ib. ) basis. 
They also made adjustments in “extras.” 
The two changes meant an increase of 
about $6 per ton. This price rise was 
put into effect by sending notices to the 
trade; no general public announcement 
was made of it. 

When the news had spread beyond 
the business press, the increase got a 
big play in the newspapers and on the 
radio. The general tenor of the stories 
was that this was a big price increase 
that would be passed on to finished con- 
sumer goods. Further, the higher re- 
turn to the steel companies would com- 
pensate them for an anticipated rise in 
steel wages next April. 

e The Explanation—Several stee] com- 
panies explained in the next day or two 
why they had boosted prices of carbon 
semifinished steel. The principal reason 
given by U. S. Steel and Republic was 
that past cost increases had resulted in 
those semifinished products being sold 











at a gross loss. Cost factors which | 
producers to raise prices were recent 
hikes in fuel oil prices, coking coal, avd 
inbound freight rates. 

They also explained that the no 

pricing method had been consider 
desirable for several years in order | 
facilitate statistical and accounting pro- 
cedures. 
e Other Increases—A few buyers of 
semifinished steel—billets, blooms, an 
slabs—followed with increases for the 
products. Allegheny Ludlum Ste: 
Corp. raised the price of hot- and cold- 
rolled strip by $10 a ton. Superior 
Steel Corp. also jacked up its price on 
strip. 

Almost at the same time, there were 

several other price rises that were un- 
related to the semifinished boosts. Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. changed its method of 
quoting nail prices to the so-called 
“column” basis; this brought a rise of 
$20 per ton. A. M. Byers Co. boosted 
wrought iron pipe $8 per ton. 
e Washington Flurry—The increase in 
semifinished and other steel prices 
caused a new flurry of excitement about 
inflation in Washington, The Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee de- 
cided to conduct hearing on the price 
increase. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
announced that it might prepare a spe- 
cial report for the President on the 
steel price situation. Both Republi- 
cans and Democrats in Congress ex- 
hibited interest and alarm about the 
steel price boost. Sen. O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.) even proposed the revival 
of the wartime excess-profits tax be- 
cause of the “indefensible action’ by 
the steel companies. 

But President Truman dropped the 

big bomb shell. He ordered the Justice 
Dept. and other government agencies 
to investigate. The echo that came back 
from the Justice Dept. was quite as big: 
It said that FBI agents were already 
questioning executives of important 
steel companies. About 50 agents were 
in action on the steel inquiry this week 
in an effort to uncover possible anti- 
trust violations. 
e Alloys Stay Put—When prices on car- 
bon semifinished steel were advanced, it 
was generally expected that higher 
prices of semifinished alloy steel would 
come along, too. So far this has not 
happened. Iron Age reported that some 
increases in steel base prices and extras 
under consideration by one steel com- 
pany have been deferred. 

Sellers of semifinished steel found 
some comfort in the fact that they were 
not getting complaints from their cus- 
tomers. The steel companies believe 
that their customers know as well as 
they do that semifinished steel was un- 
derpriced—in relation both to finished 
steel and to raw materials such as steel 
scrap. 
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James H. McGraw, Founder 


AMES H. McGRAW, founder of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. and dean of industrial publishers, 
died in San Francisco last week. He was 87 years old. 
He started his publishing career by selling subscrip- 
tions in 1884. By the time he retired in 1935, he had 
laid the foundation for the largest industrial publishing 
organization in the world. He based the expansion of his 
publishing activities on the five major engineering pro- 
fessions and industries allied with them. 

For 50 years, he was a pioneer in his field. His asso- 
ciates say that he always had a “remarkably high standard 
of dissatisfaction.” He himself said that the growth of 
the industrial press was forced by the growth of industry 
itself. And, he added, the industrial press was inspired by 
the scientific and industrial progress of America. 

“The growth of my own publishing activities,” he said, 
“has been a natural outcome of the expansion of the 
industries my papers have been serving and the increas- 
ing interrelationships between industries.” 

On the editorial side, he insisted upon leadership based 
on constant field contact and active participation by 
editors in the activities of their industries. He maintained 
that a good editor wore out his shoes rather than the 
seat of his trousers. He had no patience with the old 
idea prevalent in industrial journalism that the editor 
was a rather insignificant figure. 

On the business side, he pressed continually for im- 
provement in ethics and proficiency. He was insistent 
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upon truth in advertising. He was the first industrial 
publisher to print in his papers their total circulations. 
This put an end to the old practice of claiming without 
proof any circulation the advertiser could be persuaded 
to believe. 


HE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE of business 
and technical journalism which he stressed over and 
over again was this: “It is the fact that industry is always 
ready for leadership. The editor's responsibility, in other 
words, is not merely to reflect current news and opinion, 
but to provide a vehicle for advancing thought.” 

James H. McGraw was born Dec. 17, 1860, in Panama, 
Chautauqua County, N. Y. He attended the State Nor- 
mal School at Fredonia and taught at a district school at 
the same time. Upon graduation, he was appointed 
principal of the district school in which he had taught. 
Although he loved teaching, he forsook the profession 
early to get into industrial journalism. 

He spent one summer selling subscriptions on com- 
mission for the American Journal of Railway Appliances. 
Then he began selling subscriptions and advertising for 
all three papers owned by the American Railway Pub- 
lishing Co. By the summer of 1886, the company owed 
him $1,500 in commissions and had other debts it was 
unable to pay. 

When he was asked if he could help find some new 
capital, he replied with the confidence of youth, “Yes.’ 
In an effort to raise some cash, he took out a life insur- 
ance policy for $2,000, pavable to James Knapp, a wealthy 
Quaker farmer of Chautauqua County. He offered the 
policy and his note to the farmer as security for a $1,000 
loan. He got the loan, but on easier terms. The lender 
said: “leit, thee can have the money, but keep the 
insurance policy. If thee liv es, thee will repay; if thee dies, 
the money matters not.” 

In exchange for the $1,000 cash and the $1,500 com- 
missions due, young McGraw was given stock and : 
vice-presidency of the little publishing house. The fom 
broke up when he insisted that one of the papers, the 
Street Railway Journal, must have an editor who knew 
something about electricity; his partners believed horse 
cars were here to stay. 


ECOGNITION of the growing importance of elec- 

tricity paid off. Electrical papers soon became the 
backbone of the McGraw Publishing Co. When John A. 
Hill died in 1916, the Hill magazines were acquired, and 
the McGraw-Hill organization began with nine national 
publications. The book departments of the two com- 
panies had been merged earlier. 

In 1935, James H. McGraw, Jr., become chairman of 
the board of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. when his 
father resigned; two years later he became president also. 
Other family survivors are Mrs. McGraw; a daughter, 
Catherine, now Mrs. John E. Osmun; and three other 
sons, Harold W., vice-president in charge of the McGraw- 
Hill Building; Curtis W., senior vice-president and treas- 


urer; and Donald C., vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing. 
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TRUCKS for British army and other priority buyers stand outside Ford factory near Cologne, Germany 


German Ford Plant Produces for Peace 


Near the rubble that is the German 
city of Cologne stands one of those 
i an industrial suburb that 
somehow escaped Allied bombs, ‘This 
is Niehl, home of one of the largest 
Kuropean factories of the Ford empire. 
Today, under British occupation author- 
ities, the plant is gettimg back on its 
feet, making trucks for the British army 
and priority buyers. ‘To an American 
eye, the trucxs are square and homely. 
But the Germans and the British aren’t 
worried over looks. What they want 
is something to help lick one of :urope’s 
most pressing needs: more transporta- 
tion. 


quirks of war 


YOUNG BOYS in their teens are trained in 
apprentice workshops to become craftsmen 
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Despite lack of damage, getting the 
plant back in swing was no easy job. In 
the first place the British wanted to run 
it on a self-sustaining basis. Shortages 
of coal, steel, and other materials have 
constantly hampered the plant's mana- 
gers (successively an official of Ford of 
Britain, now a Dane). They have suc- 
ceeded in licking some of the shortages 
by reconditioning old parts; this, in fact, 
has become one of the plant’s most im- 
portant jobs. 

The work force was another problem. 
Before the war the pfant hired around 
4,500 workers; now it has some 3,300. 
Vheir efficiency, like that of most Ger 


CLASSROOM training in engineering the- 
ory supplements teen agers’ practical work 


man workers, is very low. Lack of foo 
and low morale_contribute to this state 
Before the war, the plant turned out || 
units a week. In 1947, a total of 2,60 
units rolled off its production lines. Th 
plant is still limping along at the 194 
rate. ‘lo suppiement the work fore 
the plant hires women and young bors 
The boys, following the European ce 
tom, are trained as apprentices at ve 
low pay. 

This plant is but one of Ford inte 
ests in Hurope, Other factories are 3 
Poissy (near Paris), Amsterdam, Copet 
hagen, Stockholm, Barcelona, Cork, a 
Dagenham, England. 


WOMEN, like this one running a bearing 


liner cutter, also work on assembly lind 
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y-8 ENGINE blocks are bored and drilled BLOCK TESTS are run off under supervi- ENGINE INSTALLED, workers grease the 


in one operation by this machine sion of workers; many still wear uniforms truck chassis and give it a final check 





P Preah, 
ABs ty 2S Se eee? 


SALVAGED REAR AXLES from British army vehicles await re- LABORATORY TESTS check engines thoroughly for speed, 
onditioning; shortages of materials make this necessary power, load. Inspector clocks r.p.m. with a stopwatch 


ae 


Ae 


HEELS GO ON as final operation on as- AT WHISTLE TIME factory’s workers are BARGES on Rhine River take aboard engines 
mbly line before truck is shipped out delivered to their homes by truck for shipment to other ports by water 
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Water Is Getting Scarce 


Shortage confronts California, Southwest, and Illinois. 
Industry, agriculture hit. Northern California gets dimout to 
conserve hydro power. Cities, states propose remedies. 


Water has two important producing 

areas of the U. S. worried. A serious 
shortage has hit Northern Illinois and 
California. In most of the Southwest, 
the rainmakers have been alerted. Il- 
linois communities are calling in experts 
to deal with their problem. 
e Califomia—In California, a _ water 
shortage hits two ways: at agriculture 
and at hydroelectric power. Demands 
for water are up; facilities to supply it 
are in many cases still under construc- 
tion. ‘This season’s drought tops off the 
emergency. 

The state felt the full impact of the 
shortage this week; its Public Utilities 
Commission clapped a brownout on all 
of California north of ‘Tehachapi Moun- 
tains. 

All consumers—residential, industrial, 
agricultural—must reduce their con- 





sumption by 10%. Power companies 
are permitted to discontinue service to 
nonconformists. And if this doesn’t 
save enough juice to avoid overloads in 
specific areas, power companies may 
curtail service temporarily to industrial 
consumers on telephone warning. 

e Lights Down—The brownout cuts il- 
luminated outdoor advertising to one 
sign per company until closing time. 
Theater entrances, business show win- 
dows, service stations, and parking lots 
will be dimmed. Floodlights for outdoor 
sports are permitted only after 8 p. m. 
(peak load on all circuits is 4 p. m. to 
8 p. m.) and then only 50% of last 
year’s consumption. All-night _ street 
lights will still be on full, but those 
used only part of the time won’t be 
lighted at all. The prospect is that the 
brownout will prevail until fall. 


Big Diesel With Superman Muscles 


This giant among diesels is growing to its 
full stature at Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Its maker says that—in power output— 
it is the biggest diesel-electric engine ever 
built in the U. S. Six of the engines will 
be turning the dynamos in Mexican Light & 
Power Co.’s plant. The Mexican govern- 
ment ordered them to help meet Mexico 
City’s soaring electricity demands. 
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The 12-cylinder engines will operate at 
7,325 hp., will provide 5,150 kw. each at 
an altitude of 7,400 ft. (At sea level they 
would operate at 8,650 hp.) They weigh 
1,050,000 Ib. Crankshafts are 56 ft. long; 
cylinders have 29-in. bores. Erie Forge Co. 
forged the massive crankshaft parts; Gen- 
eral Electric has the contract for building 
the generators. 





Southern California is excluded fro 

the order. That’s because some of 
power requirements are served by ge 
erators at Hoover Dam on the Colorac 
River at the Nevada-Arizona bord 
where the flow appears adequate. 
e Clocks Slow—Industry had felt the « 
fects of the below-normal rainfall earlic 
Three weeks ago, the huge Pacific G 
& Electric Co, issued an unprecedent« 
appeal: It urged all power users to co 
serve electricity because of lack of wat: 
in the company’s hydro projects. Whe 
electric circuits were slowed down, ele: 
tric clocks ran slow—a constant remind: 
of the “emergency.” 

In Central California, San Francisc 
and Oakland have no water trouble 
But smaller towns with no tie-ins t 
large water systems are worse off. 

Southern California has been hard« 
hit by the drought. Rainfalls have bee: 
below normal. Local reservoirs ar 
down. 

In Los Angeles reservoirs now hold 
56% of capacity. Santa Barbara an 
Ventura are rationing water. Friant 
Dam, near Fresno, recently had on! 
135,000 acre-ft. of storage, compare: 
with 306,000 at the same date a yeai 
ago. 

Santa Barbara will vote on a $2-mil 
lion bond issue in March to raise the 
city’s Gibraltar Dam. Here silting ha 
cut the 15,000 acre-ft. capacity almost 
in half. Relief for Ventura will con 
presently from wells now being drilled, 
and from the recently completed Mati! 
ija Dam. 

e On the Farm—In agriculture—whicli 
accounted for over $2-billion of Califor 
nia’s $14-billion income in 1946—th« 
shortage has struck hard—and variously. 
One result: a scarcity of livestock feed. 
This means wool growers are rushing 
lambs to market light. The feed short 
tage sent up milk prices in Los Angeles 
1¢ a quart last week; other areas will 
probably follow suit. Poor crops could 
hit the big canneries. 

e Arizona—Although city water supplics 
in Arizona are said to be adequate, th« 
southern part of the state faces anothe: 
year of water shortage. The Salt, San 
Carlos, and Gila River watersheds have 
had deficiency runoffs since 1940; Salt 
River dams are at dangerously low 
levels. 

Both California and Arizona are try- 
ing to meet their problems by using 
water from the Colorado River. This 
solution has international aspects (be 
cause the Colorado goes through Mex- 
ico); it has also stirred up interstate 
jealousies (BW —Jul.20°46,p35). 

Congress now has before it a report 
on a plan to bring Colorado River water 
to central Arizona. But before this 
project can be started, the states along 
the lower Colorado must agree to it. 

e Remedies—Proposed remedies range 
from importing Indian chiefs into 
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Conductors Get Streamlined, Too 


Railroad tradition has given way on the 
Monon (Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Ry.). The road has thrown out its old con- 
ductor’s uniform (left), vintage 1900, for a 
snappier version (right). In key with its new 


streamlined trains, the Monon has brought 
its conductors’ lines up to date, too. Con- 
ductor and company will split the cost of 
the new, double-breasted uniform on a 
fifty-fifty basis. 





Southern California from Oregon to 
make appeals to the rain gods, to a 
suggestion by a Los Angeles official that 
a Sl-million reward be given to anyone 
who can figure out how the city can 
get more water. Airborne rainmakers 
have also been busy dumping dry ice 
into what clouds they could find, with 
varying success. Wells are being drilled. 
e Illinois—Chicago and many nearby 
areas have a virtually inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water—Lake Michigan. But most 
communities a few miles away from the 
lakes depend upon deep wells. And 
the underground water tapped by these 
wells is being consumed faster than it 
can be replenished. 

The water level in many cities’ wells 
has fallen off—as much as 350 ft. in 
some cases. A few years back many 
wells flowed freely; now towns are 
pumping for it. 

Industries within Chicago which use 

well water rather than the municipal 
supply are having the same trouble. 
e One Answer—Last week the Illinois 
Water Resources & Control Board came 
up with a partial answer to the prob- 
lem: to lay an aqueduct in the bed of 
the disused Illinois-Michigan Canal. 
What the project would cost remains to 
be determined. So do the questions of 
financing and administration. 

Five Illinois areas suffering from 
ground water deficiency are: Chicago, 
Joliet, Peoria, Champaign, and Fast St. 
Louis. Of these, the first three appear 
the most critical 
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e Chicago Area—In the Chicago sub- 
urban area, more communities are hook- 
ing up to the Chicago municipal water 
system. In 1929, Chicago was pumping 
30-million gal. a day for its suburbs; 
today it is pumping more than 60-mil- 
lion gal. daily. 

The city’s water system has been sufh- 
ciently developed to supply the nearer 
suburbs. (Already it is furnishing 70% 
of the water used by suburbanites 
within a 25-mile circle from its Loop; 
this excludes North Shore communities 
that use Lake Michigan water.) 

But the full solution of the water 
problem in this area requires both co- 
operative community action and legis- 
lation; this is the studied conclusion of 
experts. 

e Joliet—At Joliet, the water table 
dropped 42 ft. in a single year—1942. 
It has been going down ever since. The 
state’s proposal for a new aqueduct 
would solve Joliet’s problem. 

¢ Peoria—Peoria uses 85-million gal. of 
water daily—more per capita than any 
other city in Illinois. 

The drain on its underground sup- 
plies has been so great that water in 
the city’s pumps dropped 17 ft. in five 
years. The Peoria-Pekin water pool lies 
in a gravel deposit beneath the bed of 
the Illinois River, but there is no leak- 
age froin the river to the underground 
chamber. This subterranean pool now 
has less than 10 ft. of water. 

e Experiment—So Peoria, with state aid 
amounting to $215,000, is trying a bold 





expedient: recharging the almost empty 
underground reservoir. The plan is to 
dig great holes in the earth, down 
to the bearing stratum. The holes, 
filled with sand and gravel, would act 
as filters; water would be pumped into 
them from the Ilinois River. 

The only alternative is new treating 
plants to purify the river water—costly 
business. 

e Hurry Call—Whatever is done must 
be done soon. Water is becoming 
scarcer; demand is increasing. The I] 
linois Water Survey Division says the 
state is using 1.5-billion gal. daily; 15 
years from now it will use 2.2-billion 
gal. daily, maybe more. And these fig 
ures don’t include an estimated 4-bil- 
lion gal. daily used from surface sources 
for condensing purposes in steam power 
plants. 

e Why?—Weather men don’t like to 
say why the water supply is down. But 
they do point to one factor. In the 
past couple of decades the average tem 
perature of the U.S. has gone up several 
degrees. That means a_ tremendous 
amount of water evaporates while it is 
running off the ground. And that means 
a little less gets into the rivers. 


K.-F. TO TRY AGAIN 

Kaiser-F'razer Corp. is not easily dis- 
couraged. Its recent attempt to sell 1.5- 
million shares of common stock—the 
third such issue in K.-F.’s short  his- 
tory—fell flat (BW —Feb.21'48,p85). 
But last week K.-I’. said it would try 
again to sell some of those 1.5-million 
shares—when market conditions are 
more favorable. 

This new try will differ from the 
first three in at least two important 
ways: 

(1) No stock will be offered to the 
gencral public. The recent fiasco seems 
to have convinced K.-F. that it can’t 
get the price it wants for its new 
shares via a public ‘offering. So next 
time the stock will be offered only by. 
subscription to holders of the com- 
pany’s 43-million outstanding shares. 

(2) Wall Street will have a finger in 
the pie. All of K:-F.’s public offerings 
have been managed by Otis & Co. (of 
Cleveland) and First California Co. 
(San Francisco). This time K.-F. has 
engaged “for advice and counsel” one 
of the Street’s old-line investment bank- 
ers, First Boston Corp. (a New York 
house, despite its name). 

A third participant in the recent un- 
successful issue—though not one of the 
managers of the syndicate—was New 
York’s Allen & Co. K.-F. says that 


Allen “at no time attempted to repudi- 
ate its obligation” under the under- 
writing agreement. This faithfulness is 
to be rewarded. When the new issue is 
offered, Allen will get the job of organ- 
izing and managing distribution. 
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“TOTE BOX’” right next to a stamping machine collects scrap as it is punched out, keeps 
it from becoming contaminated with dirt and other impurities 


SEPARATE DRUMS to keep low-phosphorus rod and pipe ends away from other scrap 
of different composition help increase income from scrap sales 


CORRUGATED PAPER scrap is kept separate from mixed waste paper for the same 
reason. Innovations like these in handling waste materials have helped . . . 
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Scrap Efficiency 


Flett Organization help 
manufacturers increase incom: 
from sale of waste materials by 
improving handling methods. 


Steel scrap isn’t among the victin 
of the recent commodity price brea 
Nor are quotations likely to weaken ai 
time soon. Last week’s news of pric 
increases in steel (page 20) is cle 
evidence that demand for steel is co1 
tinuing to outstrip mill capacity. An 
as long as that’s true, steel produce: 
will keep right on bidding for scrap to 
eke out iron ore supplies. 

The same conditions, more or les 

hold for many other scrap material 
besides steel. As a result, a lot of com 
panies today are turning a neat extra 
profit by selling the waste and junk 
left over after their manufacturing oper 
ations. 
e Complex Industry—A complex net- 
work of peddlers, dealers, and broker 
makes up the waste disposal industry; 
they do an estimated $1-billion gros: 
business annually. In this maze, a 30- 
year-old Chicago company, the James 
Flett Organization, occupies a unique 
position. 

A pioneer in the trend toward put- 
ting scrap collections on a businesslike 
basis, the Flett Organization is neither 
a scrap buyer nor a dealer. Instead it acts 
as sales agent for industrial and business 
producers of all kinds of scrap, charges 
them a 5% commission on sales it ne- 
gotiates for them. 

The company has regional offices in 
nine major cities, represents about 700 
major corporations. Until 1939, Flett 
handled only paper scrap; since then it 
has branched out, now disposes of a 


JAMES FLETT build his company into a 
major factor in the scrap business 
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Quality Combination Starters 
SAVE SPACE © SAVE LABOR ¢ SAVE MONEY 


When you use magnetic starters and disconnect switches 
. . here’s a moneysaving suggestion— 


Do away with two switching units... use one of these 
Allen-Bradley combination starters. Both units are in one 
compact cabinet . . . wired, tested, and ready to install on 
any machine, wall, or post. 


Bulletin 712-713 Combination Starters are safer, too, 

' because an interlock prevents opening the cabinet unless 
Disconnect hel ‘sin the OFF "ll me bulleti 

unit and mag- the lever is in the position. Let us send you a bulletin. 


netic switch 
ane secensed Allen-Bradley Company 


on one plate. 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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This is your party, too! 
Now we're five years old. We can look back with 


some pride on what we've accomplished in that 
time. We look with equal satisfaction on the 


work done by our customers. Without their 
initiative no new material could have been 
adapted to so many different uses in so short 
a time. Working together, we have built a 
new chemical business to serve all industry. 


1943 


A 
PLOT OF 
GROUND 










A NEW 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


1943 —We started with a legacy of some 
silicone fluids, 2 electrical insulating resins, a 
valve lubricant and an ignition sealing compound. 
1948—We are now producing 60 different 
Dow Corning Silicone Products in the form of 
fluids and oils, greases and compounds, resins 
and varnishes and Silastic* all of which will do 
many things no other materials can do. 
1943—We had essentially one customer and 
his name was Uncle Sam. 
1948— Among our 7500 industrial customers 
are concerns in almost every major industry. 
Recently, we entered the consumers’ market to 
bring silicones home to John Q. Public. 
1943—We started to build a plant and a 
main office in Midland, Michigan. 
1948—We have a large plant, now almost 
twice its original size, working full time to supply 
you with the silicone products you have come to 
depend upon. It's the first plant of its kind ever 
built. To pace our increasing productive capac- 
ity we now have branch offices in four major 
cities and two new ones about to be opened. 
In 1948 as in 1943, we look forward, with 
your help, to a future busy with new silicone 
products and to a plont several times the size 
of our present one. 

*TRADEMARK FOR DOW CORNING SILICONE RUBBER 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Chicago « Cleveland « Los Angeles 
Toronto « London « Paris « Stockholm « Oslo 





SILICONES — 
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substantial tonnage of iron, steel, and 
nonferrous metal scrap, and other lesser 
kinds of waste materials such as textile 
scrap. 

e More Profit—l'lett earns its 5% fee 
by making clients’ scrap sales more 
profitable. It achieves this in several 
ways. 

According to Flett executives, scrap- 
consuming mills don’t like to deal with 
individual scrap producers. They prefer 
to buy from one or two big sources, to 
assure themselves of a stable supply. 
Those big sources are usually dealers. So 
the scrap producer has to sell to a 
dealer. And he gets less for his scrap 
from the dealer than he would if he 
could sell direct to a mill. That’s where 
I'lett comes in. Mills are willing to buy 
direct from Fett clients because of the 
big tonnage Klett controls and the high- 
quality scrap its salvage methods pro- 
duce. 

Even HF lett can sell only part of the 

scrap of any producer direct to mills. 
Reason: A manufacturer may produce 
several types of scrap, but only one or 
two in quantities big enough for direct 
shipment. The rest must be sold to 
dealers, Because of its bargaining power, 
the Flett Organization can get better 
prices from dealers than a single seller 
who is usually forced to take whatever 
the dealer is willing to pay. 
e Service—Under the Flett sales-agency 
contracts, the organization takes care 
of all the details of a company’s salvage 
problem, thus saves company execu- 
tives’ time and expense. For instance, 
the Flett service department thoroughly 
analyzes cach client's operations to 7 
out what kinds of scrap, he produces, 
how they are produced, whether or not 
sorting or segregation of various types 
of scrap can be installed to increase 
salability. It recommends procedures 
for setting up the most efficient salvage 
operations in the plant. The result is top 
quality scrap which will command best 
prices from dealers or from consuming 
mills. 

Typical example of the increased rev- 
enue Flett clients enjoy as a result of 
installing Flett salvage methods: One 
manufacturer recently retained Flett to 
sell its 200-ton monthly scrap iron pro- 
duction; it boosted its return from scrap 
sales by $1,500 a month. | 
e Will Try Anything—Paper and metal 
scrap are the big money items. But 
Flett boasts that it can find a market for 
almost anv kind of waste material. For 
instance, Flett merchandisers sell fur 
fleshings (the scrapings obtained when 
fur is dressed) to glue factories. 

Some other w: aste materials the or- 
ganization handles: asbestos trimmings, 
used barrels, bags, textile cuttings, rub- 
ber waste. 

e Unpopular—Because it bypasses deal- 
ers whenever possible, insists on top 
market prices for its clients’ scrap, the 


lett Organization is something | 
than popular with many elements of t 
scrap trade. The organization has { 
quently disrupted tight dealer mono; 
lies, which had formerly dictated pri 
at which they would buy without co 
petition from each other. 

Typical Flett tactic: When local d« 
ers refused to bid a fair price for 
client’s used barrels, Flett shipped th« 
to an out-of-town market until the de 
ers were forced to bid competitively. 
other times, Flett has prevailed on « 
ents to warehouse scrap until dealc:s 
were willing to pay what the waste 
worth. 

e The Boss—Founder and president of 
the Flett Organization is a slender gra 

haired Scotsman, James Fett. Flett got 
the idea for the business when hc 
worked for R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., giant Chicago printing firm and 
one of the largest producers of scrap 
paper in the country. He started th 
Flett Organization in 1918 on a $20) 
loan from 'T, E. Donnelley, then presi 
dent of the printing company—plus tl. 
contract to sell Donnelley’s waste pape: 

Flett still has the Donnelley business 





TIN EMPRESS 


The vast empire of the late Bolivian tin 
king, Simon Patino, has passed over to his 
widow, Dona Albina Rodriguez Patino. Last 
week Dona Albina became president of 
Patino Mines & Enterprises Consolidated, 
Inc. 

Time and fate well prepared her for the 
job. When her part-Indian husband started 
digging for tin in Bolivia in the 1880's, she 
helped with her own hands. They rode out 
poverty together until rich veins brought 
in their first wealth. It was she, so one story 
goes, who counseled her husband to keep 
his holding when he was offered $1-million 
cash to sell out. When he died last year, 
his wealth was estimated at over $100- 
million. 
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, . Sperry RADAR...saved 26 hours on a 1700 mile trip, 
says Alaska Steamship Company captain 


Captain Joseph Ramsauer of the Alaska Steamship Company’s 





SS BaRANOF estimated that Sperry Radar enabled him to save more than a day on 
the 1700 mile run between Seattle and Seward, Alaska. Sailing on the inside passage 
for two days through dense fog, the BARANOF 
made port on schedule. 
“This would have been impossible 
without Sperry Radar,” Captain 





Ramsauer says. 








gives “clear-weather” vision 
in foul weather 


Captain Ramsauer reports that Sperry Radar, 
with its variable range-marker, “takes all guess- 
work out of the mid-channel position as well 

as out of béam and bow bearings while 
navigating through these inland waters in all 
kinds of weather.” The Alaska Steamship 
Company’s entire fleet of combination 
passenger and freight vessels 

are equipped with Sperry Radar. 





“sees” ships safely through 
the worst inland water conditions 


On Alaska Steamship runs 


tin 
his from Seattle to Alaskan ports, Sperry Radar 
ast will provide these ships with sharp, clear indi- 
P I | 
of cations of every above-water object or hazard en- 
ed, countered . .. in close harbor or inland water 
"a navigation ... in fog, rain, snow and darkness. 
ted : ; 
she SOME REASONS WHY: Sperry’s exclusive one-mile range 
sat scale - Clear images on a 12-inch scope - Variable 
ght Range Marker - Operating range 80 yards to 40 = 
ory miles + Backed by world-wide Sperry Service. Gin 
cep \ “44 
ion 
ear, SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
00- 
DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 

NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 

948 
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WORLD'S FASTEST ADDING MACHINE An 
entirely different electromotive prin- 
ciple speeds the Clary along. The new 
Clary has rotary motion. It even prints 
with rotary motion. The actual running 
speed is 188 cycles per minute... as 
much as 48 percent faster than other 


adding machines! 


EXCLUSIVE THUMB ADD-BAR Add to this 
speed the utility of the Clary Thumb 
Add-Bar...An extra Add-Bar at base 


Hdd Cublenet Mudli¢golied 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office 
and Factory 1526 No. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 





SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices or 
Dealers are located in principal cities. If our repre- 
sentative is not listed in your phone book, write or 
wire for his address 
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of keyboard which eliminates at least 


one operation with every item entered. 


COMPACT KEYBOARD The keys are differ- 
ent too... Solid and pyramidal in shape. 
Easier to use. Faster-acting. Cleaner. 
Control bars are placed around the key- 
board. Large. Flat. Close to your hand, 
The Clary keyboard feels right because 
it is right. Try the new Clary today. See 
for yourself how the Clary has revolu- 
tionized Adding Machine design. 
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CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, 1526 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. | 
ae foldeceiine = AM 
Clary. ‘Ne oblie sais sso I 
of course. ADDRESS 
Bw 2-28 CITY ZONE___STATE, q 





FUEL 
Gas Going Up 


Price of natural is sure to 
rise in the near future. Pipeline 
operators want regulation con- 
fined to transportation charges. 





Users of natural gas could look : 
ward this week to a gradual increase 1: 
the cost of their fuel. And there isi't 
much they or the government can 
about it. 
¢ Commodity Value—Behind this tro) 
is the determination of producers | 
realize the full commodity value of t! 
gas. (Commodity value is the price t 
would be set by supply and demand | 
free market.) They want prices wh 
will reflect the eagerness of consume: 
most of them living half a contin 
away from the producing wells—for fu 

The result is sure to be increased « 

to consumers, especially industrial 
users, in the East and Midwest. But 
the prospective rise almost as certain) 
will be gradual; it’may amount to on) 
1¢ or 2¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. in the next 
two to five years. Even for the long 
haul, the cost of natural gas to the con 
sumer is unlikely to soar much highi: 
than that. Reason: the competitive cost 
of coal and oil, which natural gas must 
meet and beat in order to retain its 
markets. 
e Timing of the Price Rise—How soon 
the price rise will reach the consume: 
depends upon several factors. Among 
them: 

(1) The speed with which new pip 
lines to market areas can be built and 
put into operation; 

(2) Future fluctuations in the price 
of coal and oil; 

(3) Congressional action on_proposals 
to change federal regulation of the pip¢ 
line industry. 

e Regulation—A principal objective of 
the industry’s demands for reform of 
federal regulation is consideration 
the commodity value of gas in sct 
ting regulated rates. Commodity valu 
in the main, determines the prices on 
some 78% of the total production 0! 
natural gas. This is the output of ind 
pendent producers -whe~are not sub 
ject to Federal’ Power Commission regu 
lation under the provisions of th 
Natural Gas Act. 

Pipeline operators want the sam 
price basis for the 22% of total outpu! 
that they and their affiliates own 
control. And, after years of arguing an¢ 
cajoling, they have convinced half 0! 
FPC of the validity of this demand. Re- 
sult is a proposal by two FPC member 
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TKS ETE COSTS 


with higher production 


This is a truism. With it. we want to grind an 
ax: yours and ours. It is this: 

If your competitors find that the newest 
machine tools so increase their production that 
they lower the break-even point, where does 
that leave you? 

Obsolescence of machine tools is not logically 
measured in years. Your machines may be 


young in years, but antiquated in costs. 


If your competitor has machines which pro- 
duce more with the same manpower, yours are 
obsolete. To face this fact takes daring. It requires 
immediate investment. It calls for a balance 
sheet mind with up-to-date production facts. 

If you face it, and get the facts on the newest 
machines from a builder’s representative, you 
will be grinding your own ax, sharply! 


It takes only a phone call to get started. 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ 








ASSOCIATION 

















@ Stretch your oil supply 
by replacing obsolete equip- 
ment with Todd Burners. 
Avail yourself of the years 
of experience of Todd 
engineers. 


Oil Burners 
Gas Burners 


Combination 
Oil and Gas 
Burners 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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(Chairman Smith and Commissioner 
Wimberly) that such a formula be in- 
serted in the act. Commissioners Olds 
and Draper are still opposed to the 
proposal. 

e Present Theory—In order to allow 
pipeline companies the commodity 
value of their own gas, FPC would have 
to abandon its established utility rate- 
making method—the so-called original 
cost theory. 

Under this method the commission 
calculates a rate base for a utility from 
original cost of facilities, less depre- 
ciation. Allowance is made for operating 
cost, which includes the cost of pur- 
chased gas. On this rate base, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission allows a fixed 
annual profit—generally 6% or 64% 
for gas utilities. 

e New Theory—Under the Smith-Wim- 
berly proposal, FPC would apply the 


original-cost method only to trans- 


portation facilities of interstate pipe- 
lines. It would consider natural gas 
production activities separately, assign- 
ing a “fair field price” to gas that is 
produced by the companies and their 
affiliates. 


This price would be set on the basis 
of prices received by independent pro- 
ducers for gas of similar type in the 
same or comparable production areas. 
That price today, FPC estimates, aver 
ages from a fraction of a cent to some- 
thing over three cents higher per 1,000 
cu. ft. than the interstate operators are 
aliowed on their own output. This in- 
crease would immediately be claimed by 
pipeline companies on the gas they 
produce themselves—a bit less than half 
of the total that moves through their 
lines. 

This increase would not automatically 
mean a corresponding boost in con 
sumer rates. Well-head price of pu: 
chased gas currently represents only 
about 18% of cost to the consumer. 
Biggest item in ultimate cost is trans 
portation, since the wells generally are 
at so great a distance from the con- 
sumer market, necessitating a long, ex- 
pensive haul. 

e More Demand—But the commodity 
value of gas has risen steadily with the 
increased demand for gas—both as a 
fue] and as a source of valuable hydro- 
carbons and other chemicals. This trend 





The Directors Said No 


For the common shareholders of the newly 
reorganized Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R.R. these men ended a great expectation. 
President J. D. Farrington (center, seated) 
recently announced that the carrier would 
pay no dividends on its common stock out 
of earnings rolled up since Jan. 1, 1944— 
effective date of the reorganization. The re- 
organization was completed Jan. 1, 1948. 
Farrington further said that no dividends 








on the common will be considered until the 
company has showed its earning ability 
under new capitalization. Response came 
fast. In a whirl of selling, C.R.L&P. stock 
dropped badly, is selling 25% under year’s 
high. Seated above with Farrington are 
directors (left) Edward E. Browne; (right) 
Henry Darby; standing (left to right) Fred- 
erick M. Mayer, Robert McKinney, L. B. 
Neumiller, Herbert L. Horton. 
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js almost bound to continue, with pipe- 
line companies planning to double their 
transportation capacity as rapidly as 
steel pipe becomes available for such 
construction. 

(hus, maintenance of original-cost 
rates puts pipeline companies in the 
position of watching the independents 
obtain increasing profits, as the com- 
modity value of gas rises, while the 
price on their own fuel is frozen by 
original cost as effectively as it was 
under OPA. 

Regulation is a matter of concern 
also to the independent. They assert— 
with some instification—thet the com- 
modity value of their gas also is de- 
pressed by ceilings on regulated gas. 
End result is that independents are get- 
ting leery of contracts offered by pipe- 
lines for long-time gas supplies; they 
are putting the squeeze on line oper- 
ators. 

e Solution?— Ihe result may be that the 
pipeline companies will have to get 
3round the rates set by FPC. They 





could do this simply by disposing of all 
reserves, getting entirely out of the 
production business, and buying all 
their gas. The possibility of such action 
has been getting serious thought in the 
industry. 





. € ij 
|} NEW A.T.&T. PRESIDENT 


Leroy A, Wilson, 47, last week was elected 
| president of American Telephone & Tele. 
graph Co. He takes over from Walter S. 
Gifford, who has held that post since 1925. 
Wilson was hired as a traffic clerk in 1922. 
He worked through various jobs of In- 
| diana Bell Telephone Co., went to the top 
; company’s home office in 1929. He was 
promoted to general commercial engineer 
in 1942, became a vice-president in 1944. 

In the changeover, Gifford became chair- 
man of the company. Charles P. Cooper, 
executive vice-president since 1946, was 
named _ vice-chairman, 
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New Coal Test 


Greater air pressure, 
deeper seam to be used in 
another try at underground 
gasification of coal this summer. 


Research into the problem of making 

synthetic fuel from coal right in the 
ground will be stepped up this summer. 
That's the word this week from the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines and Alabama 
Power Co. 
e Partners—Last summer these two 
groups were partners in an experiment 
in the underground gasification of coal 
(BW—Nov.16'46,p17). The aim: to 
produce fuel without going to the trou- 
ble of expensive mining. This summer 
the two partners will try again in a 30- 
in. coal seam. 

Since this is too thin for ordinary 
mining methods, it is an unworkable 
deposit. Successful underground gasifi- 
cation could turn this waste into a val- 
uable asset. 

Last year's experiment, at Gorgas, 

Ala., worked surprisingly well. But the 
gas obtained was of such low heat value 
as to be practically worthless. Probable 
cause of the poor showing: leakage of 
gas and air pressure through a thin cover 
of earth (30 ft.) over the burning coal 
seam. 
e Deeper Seam—This time the experi- 
ment will be carried out in a similar 
coal seam 100 to 125 ft. down. A 
much higher air pressure, supplied by 
a massive war-surplus turbo-compressor, 
will also be used. These two factors 
combined are expected to spell the dif- 
ference between the 50 B.t.u. value ob- 
tained last vear and the 150 B.t.u. goal 
set for the next try. 

The gas would be used for heat in 

making steam into electric power, and 
perhaps for other industrial heat require- 
ments, But the gas probably wouldn't 
be used to make synthetic oil; under- 
ground burning takes away the prop- 
erties most suitable for synthesis. Nor 
would it be used for pipeline shipment 
to cities for household use—because of 
the low heat value. 
e Method—The new experiment will use 
a line of vertical shafts, drilled down 
to the coal. The shafts will be con- 
nected, at first, by a horizontal shaft cut 
through the coal. Fires will be started 
in the coal at the bottom and between 
the vertical shafts. Air under pressure 
will be forced down one set of the 
shafts and the gas drawn off the oppos- 
ing set. As the fires progress a line of 
secondary shafts will be drilled ahead 
of the burning area. 

Although the object of the experi- 
ment is to get a gas value of about 
150 B.t.u., periodic quenching of the 
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TAKES CLEAN ERASING. Try it. See how 
quickly, cleanly, neatly you erase on today’s 
improved Hammermill Bond. No retyping of 
whole letters because of one mistake. Saves 
time. Avoids waste. 





MORE UNIFORM QUALITY. You'll see how 
improvements in papermaking bring greater 
uniformity and dependability to make it 
the best Hammermill Bond in the 36 years 
it has served American businessmen. 


Mail coupon for FREE sample book now... 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in 
wide range of pleasing colors ...the brighter, purer white 


in five substance weights . . . and matching env 





LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


Hammermill Bond. 


Name 


Hammermill Paper Company. 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me— FREE—the sample book showing the improved 





-..now better than you’ve 
ever seen it before 





WHITEST HAMMERMILL BOND...compare 
it with any other all-purpose office paper... 
see how much brighter, clearer this snow- 
white paper is...and that it’s the whitest 
Hammermill Bond ever produced. 


FEEL THE DIFFERENCE ... feel the firm 
sturdiness of this improved Hammermill 
Bond that makes it stand up in the mail and 
in your files. It’s easy to convince yourself. 
Just send coupon for new free sample book. 







elopes. 


iT 1S HAMMERMILL s WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 









Position 








(Please attach to, or write on, 








your business letterhead) 

















fires with steam would double the 
This may be tried as an attempt t 
velop a gas suitable for making 
thetic oil. . 
e Another—One other recent ex 
ment in subterranean gasification 
gun by the Union Carbide & Ca 
Corp. in West Virginia—is report 
still going on. ‘The company has 

held results. 








More Pipe, New Lines 
For Natural Gas | 


There’s action on the gas pipeline 

front. 
e The Inches—T'exas Eastern ‘Transiis- 
sion Corp.—owner of Big Inch and 
Little He: eiasiace out its first annual 
report this week. Highlight: The con 
pany spent $4.9-million during its first 
eight months of operation to lift its dail 
delivery rate of natural gas from | 4 
million cu. ft. to 235-million. The com 
pany had hoped to hit 265-million }y 
the end of 1947, didn’t make it unt 
Feb. 11. The rate is now up to about 
280-million. 

Last week, ‘Texas Eastern filed app! 
cation with the Federal Power Commi 
sion to install 114,000 new homepowe: 
in compression stations on the Inchies 





‘Object: to increase its capacity to 50S 


million cu. ft. a day. It hopes to make 
that goal by January, 1949. It has a 
ready received a go-ahead on a $20. & 
million construction program to help | 
boost its delivery rate. | 
Karthest northeast deliveries by th 
Inches today are to Columbia Gas 4 
Electric Corp., at Phoenixville, Pa 
about 20 miles north of Philadelphia 
Plans to cover the New York area ai 
still only plans. The company figures 
the most economical method to get at 
this region would be to build a new linc 
of about 450-million cu. ft. capacity 
Application for this line might be filed 
within the next month or so—thoug! 
executives weren’t committing them 
selves on this point. 
e Merger O. K.—Last week, too, saw : 
step forward in a $60-million gas pip 
line project. FPC O.K.’d a merger o! 
three middle western companies t 
carry more gas from Texas fields to 
Memphis and Louisville, and as far east 
as Middletown, Ohio. Memphis Natural 
Gas Co. and Kentucky Natural Gas 
Corp. would merge with Texas Gas 
I'ransmission Corp. 
e New Line—The Pacific Northwest is 
the market sought by a new pipeline 
that would tap natural gas fields in th 
Canadian province of Alberta. North 
west Natural Gas Co. has made applica 
tion to FPC to build a $78-million line 
It would reach nearly 1,000 mi., service 
Vancouver, B.C.; Spokane, Walla 
Walla, Tacoma, Seattle, and Portland 
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Patents Pending 


B-LINE MOTORS 
1/6 to 30 HP 


B-LINE GEARMOTORS 
All Standard and 


Speciol Ratio THE BROWN-BROCKMEYER COMPANY 


TOOLMASTER 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Your plant and everything in it 
can be coated with a fine finish 
developed by Sherwin-Williams to 
do exactly the job you want. 


these S-W Industrial Fin- 


ishes is the one virtually sure way 
to decrease maintenance costs, in- 
crease productivity 
Color Harmony program), cut re- 
jects, boost employee morale, get 
unsurpassed sales appeal! Write or 
phone for complete details on any 
paint problem or requirement you 
have. Get the job done quiekly and 
perfectly with...The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Industrial Division, 


(check S-W 


Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
(Export Division, 
Newark, N. J.) 
Products of 
Sherwin-Williams 
industrial Research 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
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Stretching Fuel 


U.A.W. sponsors process 
for low-temperature: distillation 
of low-grade coal. Gas, oil, tar, 
smokeless coal are produced. 


Repeated cold waves this winter have 
wreaked havoc on fuel supplies in many 
parts of the country (BW —Feb.7’48, 
p22). So any proposal for increasing 
the amount of fuel available is bound 
to arouse interest. 

e Distillation of Coal—This week fuel 
industries were wondering how much 
steam would be worked up behind a 
newly announced method for low-tem- 
perature distillation of low-grade coal. 
Interest in the scheme was intensified by 


the identity of its sponsors: Walter 
Reuther and his United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.). 


The process was developed by L. G. 


Karrick—erstwhile college _ professor 
and government employee. He did 


the basic research while working as a 
chemical engineer for the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. The bureau’s policy 
then was to give its employees rights on 
the processes that they developed; so 
Karrick has about 20 patents on his 
method. 

e Method—Raw materials for Karrick’s 
process are low-grade coal and low-tem- 
perature steam. Under the process, 
the coal yields crude oil, gas, a high- 
grade smokeless fuel, and coal tar. 

The method is essentially simple. 

Low-grade coal is put into a retort, 
which is made of thin sheet steel and 
solidly lined with rockwool insulation. 
Steam at about 1,100 F is forced into 
the retort. The gas, oil, and tar are dis- 
tilled off, leaving as a residue the smoke- 
less coal—which, Karrick says, provides 
20% more heat than the average cheap 
metallurgical coal. 
e Cost—The method is cheap enough, 
according to Karrick, so that the sale of 
the smokeless coal will pay all costs; 
gas, oil, and other byproducts, he says, 
can be produced at no cost. He figures 
it this way: 

He can buy the low-grade coal for 
around $8 a ton. The coal residue after 
distilling is a much better fuel than the 
coal he starts with. So even though he 
gets considerably less than a ton of 
residue from each ton of low-grade coal, 
it brings a high enough price to assure 
him a profit of close to $2 for each ton 
he started with. And this $2, he says, 
will pay for the process. é 
e Two Years—Reuther met Karrick 
about two years ago, became interested 
in the project then. At C.1.0.’s national 
convention in 1946, Karrick, at Reu- 
ther’s invitation, set up a demonstration 
of his process in a hotel room. Since 





COAL-DISTILLATION process _ is 
amined by Walter Reuther (left) under 
watchful eye of developer L. C. Karrick 


ex- 


then he has demonstrated it to th 
U.A.W. executive board. The fuel cris: 
in Detroit—which threw thousands of 
U.A.W. members out of work for ; 
week or more—convinced Reuther that 
this was the time to go ahead. So o1 
St. Valentine’s day he gathered togethe: 
a group of union officials, Detroit city 
ofhcials, and reporters to watch Karric} 
demonstrate his process. 

Having introduced Karrick and hi 

idea to the public gaze, Reuther intend 
to stick with him—until the methox 
either proves itself or fails. If furthe: 
tests succeed, U.A.W. will campaign to 
get the process put into actual use. 
e Skeptics—It’s not at all certain that it 
will prove itself. Coal industry engineer 
say that Karrick’s method is just one of 
a great many variations of the low 
temperature distillation process. ‘Th 
basic idea has been known for a long 
time—and it works. But up to now, it 
has never been feasible commerciall, 
because the costs have been so high a 
to make it uneconomical. Variations of 
the process have been used now and 
then in England, Sweden, France, and, 
before the war, in Germany. 

One big drawback, according to 
critics: Steam for the process must either 
be made or be purchased. Making i! 
would use up all the gas produced, if not 
even more; buying it would push cost 
beyond the break-even point. (Karricl 
plans to buy his steam from a power- 
plant at from 300 F to 500 F; superheat 
it himself to the necessary 1,100 F. 
e Test—There’s only one way to tel 
finally whether Karrick or his critics ar: 
right: a full-scale test of the process 
And if Reuther carries through his pres 
ent plans, it will get that test. 
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Modern jewelry store of Bromberg Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., features air conditioning system equipped 
with Electro-Cell Electronic Precipitators. 
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helps jewelry store 


keep its sparkle 


OST users of AAF filters obtain some 

unforeseen benefits from super-clean 
air that represent worthwhile savings. The 
Bromberg Company, Birmingham, Ala., is 
no exception. One of the South’s leading 
retailers of fine jewelry, silver and home fur- 
nishings, this company occupies a new store 
built shortly after the close of the war. The 
air conditioning system includes AAF Elec- 
tro-Cell Electronic Precipitators. 

The obvious advantages of filtered air are 
many for a store of this type. Freedom from 
dust, dirt and smoke means less cleaning and 
maintenance of store fixtures and interiors 
—merchandise is protected against soilage 
and there is less danger of damage resulting 
from frequent cleaning. 

But here is the surprise saving. Formerly, 
polishing silver was a full time operation. 
Now the silver retains its sparkle and lustre 
much longer and polishing has been reduced 
to a part time job. 

This is but one of many businesses, both 
large and small, which are experiencing the 
benefits of electronic air filtration. Restau- 
rants and rolling mills, banks and auto body 
plants—all have found clean air returns a 
handsome profit. The local AAF Repre- 
sentative will be glad to discuss your air 
cleaning problems with you. He has both 
the experience and the complete line of 
product required to arrive at a practical, 
unbiased answer. Call him today or contact. 
factory direct. 


| AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


\ 
| 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


In Canada Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





AIR FILTERS 


AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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Dealers are listed in 
classified phone books... | 


Graybar Offices and | 
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they ean aid you with — 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM 
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(s close as your phone 

as you'll find a 

Graybar Office or 

Dealer who can aid 

you with a “Tele- 
» talk” installation. 
Their wide experi- 
ence with intercom- 
munication systems will be helpful in 
making the correct selection and the 
correct placement of units. This ex- 
perienced help will be to your advan- 
tage in securing the very best to be 
had in intercommunication systems. 
“Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems are recognized leaders in the 
field. This is the result of construction 
and true tone. For many years 
“Teletalk” has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to give trouble-free performance 
and long life. 


You'll find Graybar offices in nearly 
100 principal cities but in case one is 
not located near you, the same assis- 
tance can be secured by writing to the 
address below. 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A TELECASTER’S DREAM: CBS hopes to have its new studios ready to go by April 





Television on the Move 


Industry counts on big-time sales in 1948—maybe nighttime 
sellout. CBS to open new studios in April. Other companies building 


facilities, programs, and equipment. 


Television got some terrific word-of- 
mouth promotion last week: The adver- 
tising fraternity started guessing and 
rumoring that by end of 1948, evening 
time on many a television station will 
be sold out clean. 

There was some evidence that this 

guess might come true. The biggest ad- 
vertising agency, J. Walter Thompson, 
said it already has passed the $1-million 
mark in television billings; by year’s end 
it hopes to raise that figure to $1.5-mil- 
lion. 
e First Come—The aftermath of such 
rumors can be a rush to buy facilities. 
For television—like radio—is limited by 
the hours in a day. He who gets there 
first gets the best seat on the band- 
wagon. Latecomers may not get any 
seat at all. 

The television industry naturally 
hopes that the current talk will bring on 
a seller's market. As a kicker, the in- 
dustry had another piece of news: 
Columbia Broadcasting System is com- 
ing back into video—on a bigger scale 
than ever. 

e CBS Returns—CBS originally was the 
No. | proponent of coior television. But 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion couldn’t be persuaded on color. 





FCC granted commercial licenses for _ vision 


black-and-white video, but left color 
strictly on an experimental basis (BW- J bu: 
Mar. 22’47,p20). After that FCC dec 





TRADIO, INC., offers large screen tele 


to taverns and homes—for $2.6()!) 
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sion, CBS cut out “live” programing bui 
relied on films and remote pickups. 
But last week CBS got back into the Be / 
competitive swim with a splash. It a1 : 
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N BARTON COUNTY, Kansas. mention Walnut Hill Ranch 














‘ and most anyone will tell you, “The Taylors do things 6. THE TAYLOR HOUSE has all modern 
; + conveniences, electric range, washer, mangle and 
right. other appliances—uses automatic oil heat. 

Last year they marketed $18,000 worth of Hereford 

_ breeding stock, brought home a basketful of blue ribbons 

| from stock shows, harvested 11,000 bushels of wheat, put 

ing s ; ee . 
$25,000 into an irrigation project. 

, For the cattle-minded Taylors, farming is a broad-gauge | 

'\- — business, intensively mechanized, requiring twenty-two a Pre: F 





= = 


7. MRS. TAYLOR entertains in her attractive 
house, did the interior herself, a tribute to her 
good taste and Washburn College training. 


buildings to house stock and equipment. 


And at Walnut Hill, living is on as generous a pattern as 
_ the ranching. The roomy, gracious white frame house 


: inspires congenial home life, sees plenty of good company. 


The complete story of this Country Gentleman family— 





the story of their enterprise and satisfying life—is told to 
the magazine’s 2,300,000 families in the March issue. It is 


another of Country Gentleman’s “Good Farming — Good 





Living” articles . . . another big-as-life portrait of The Best 


J 8. PRIZE-WINNING Herefords have brought 
People in the Country. the Taylors a fine array of show ribbons. On 






tours, John literally lives with his prize stock. 





for Better Farming, Better Living 
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N the nation’s display windows and on 





phenolic plastics...and these are the Durez 


assembly lines for producers’ goods the 


plastics ... are showing their wonderful ver- 
satility. Even among the “general purpose“ 
compounds, Durez continually provides 
buy-appeal and desired performance factors 
in new shapes, as shown here. These are the 
compounds your molder probably knows 
best, and can shape to your ends with im- 
pressive time and labor savings. 

If you’re in a hurry to get things mov- 
ing, you'll find practical advantages in our 
continuing plant expansion program, per- 
fected quality controls, and new laboratory 
facilities. As specialists in phenolics, we can 
advise you on material and finishing econo- 
mies inherent in these plastics, and the use 
of mass production methods. Let us send 
you ”Durez Plastics News,” showing each 
month what other manufacturers are ac- 
complishing with Durez. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 403 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Export Agents: Omni Products Corp., 460 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Durez helps “BUY APPEAL” take 


many new shapes 





CONSUMER GOODS using Durez widely include this 
5% lb. AC-DC Sentinel “Treasure Chest” radio. Eight 
molded pieces comprise the housing and novel controls. 
The cabinet colors harmonize attractively with other 
Durez parts. Front cover has inner and outer shells with 
loop aerial between. Molded-in holes avoid the need for 
machining. 


THE ELECTRIC MIXER gains much eye-appeal from its 
Durez one-piece motor housing and handle, This plastic 
is non-corrosive, easy to keep clean, sanitary. Its shape 
suggests the ease with which intricate forms are obtained 


in Durez. Courtesy, Whippit Appliances, Inc 


BRAND NEW APPROACH to a willing market is the 
Moldmaster line ot personal correspondence, card and 
stationary files for executives. Molded Durez handle and 
sides with embossed paneling produce a warm, modern 
treatment that gives new salability to old stand-bys. 
Produced and sold by Art Steel Sales Corporation. 
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nounced that it will put almost $1] 
hon into a studio building program 
facilities, described as “the nati 
largest television studio plant,” wil 
in the Grand Central Terminal Buil 

in midtown New York. 

e $1-Million Starter—The near-mi 
investment is just a starter. CBS’ . 
all program includes: (1) lining up a 
ates throughout the U.S.; (2) cont: 
ing for national transmission of its 
grams; (3) eventually building stu 
in Hollywood, 

CBS expects to be putting on 
shows from its new Grand Cen: 
studios early in April. Programs wil 
aired via the CBS transmitter atop 
nearby Chrysler Building. 

e Studios—The two CBS studios 
take up about half a city block. I) 
will have a number of “sets” in « 
studio. This will permit scene changing 
by merely shifting the television cam 
from set to set. 

Columbia will fit out its new stud 
with 10 tons of new equipment, muc! 
of it produced by Radio Corp. 
America. 

e NBC’s Plans—Meantime, the N 
tional Broadcasting Co. didn’t let CBS 
steal all the news. 

NBC said it will enlarge its own st 
dios. By mid-Aprit NBC expects to be 
telecasting from a new king-size studi 
—besides the two smaller studios n 
in use. 

NBC also had a few things to sa 

about programing. Beginning sometim 
in April, the company will set aside th 
hours from 7:30 p.m. until 10:30 p.n 
as “network time.” During these hour 
programs will be relayed to all NBC 
video afhliates. Currently this include 
stations in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., and Schenectad\ 
N.Y. When the program goes int 
effect, NBC hopes to have Baltimore on 
the list. 
e After the Big-Time—The significanc 
of the move is simple: NBC is courting 
the big-spending national advertisers 
Local advertisers who want to sponsor 
telecasts in only one city will have to 
take Jess desirable time. 

NBC plugged hard for adoption of a 
simon-pure radio code at the National 
Assn. of Broadcasters convention last 
September. This program got shelved 
But now NBC is setting some standard; 
for video, too. There will be no spot 
commercials between shows during 
“network time.” 

e Big Screens—On the reception end 0! 
video, there was a flood of news, too 
Two new receivers with screens large: 
than any previous commercial model: 
made their appearance. Their makers 
Tradio, Inc., Asbury Park, N. J., an 
Colonial Television Corp., New York 
Both sets project images to specia 
screens. 

Tradio’s product, called ‘Tradiovision 
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(page 40), will give images up to 1$x22 
ft. Retail price: $2,600. 
Colonial’s *““Vision-Master’’ projects a 
)-ft. picture. Receiver and projector 
combined in an §9-lb. unit mounted 
on rubber wheels. Price: $2,195. 
e New Receiver—Arcturus Radio & ‘Tel- 
evision Corp., Newark, N. J., has a re- 
ceiver which should solve one video 
yblem: how to do away with big, 
imsy antennas. Arcturus’ set requires 
none; just plugging the set into a power 
itlet is enough to bring in the tele- 
ik The sets are slated to hit the 
retail market by Apr. 1, priced from 
round $400 to $1,400. 

[wo other manufacturers, Allen B. 

DuMont Laboratories, Inc., and Cros- 
ley Div. of AVCO Mfg. Corp., said last 
week that they would put their heads 
together in the business of making tele- 
vision sets. They reported that they had 
‘effected an agreement with respect to 
the manufacturing of television receiv- 
ers under DuMont patents and the ex- 
change of engineering and manufactur- 
ing information.” 
e Charge, Please—American ‘elephone 
& Telegraph Co.’s coaxial-cable relay 
between New York and Washington 
also received mention. The FCC ordered 
A.T.&T. to start charging televisors for 
use of the cable on May 1, 1948. Anx- 
ious television officials await word of 
rate schedules for the cable; heretofore 
it has been used free of charge. 


a 














PROMOTING NEW HOSIERY 


Next week New York’s swank Bonwit Teller 
will advertise for the first time a new na- 
tional brand of nylon hosiery for women, 
Schiaparelli Stockings. Anxiously watching 
the success of the new hosiery will be Victor 
Lebow (above), newly elected vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising for Chester 
H. Roth Co., Inc., the manufacturer. This 
is Roth’s second venture into national 
brands. Venture No. 1 was Esquire Socks 
for men (BW-—Jan.18’47,p59). Only one 
store in each city will handle Roth’s new 
high-fashion stockings for women, 
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FOR SAFETY WITH SAVINGS 


mm ere 


» 
a i © e 
: L¥o one can definitely measure the cost 

of a fire, for fire loss is seldom confined to 
the investment in visible destruction of build- 
ings, equipment and records. Ihe savings re- 
sulting from fire protec- 


¥ tion is, however, measurable in more ways 
than one. 

For example, did you know that an 

approved installation 









brings at once a savings in insurance pre- 
miums? These savings are applicable to- 
ward the cost of installation and with 

! deferred payment 
plan, it is possible for you to put ina 


‘ 


\ sprinkler system today . get all 
\ advantages of protection .. . no de- 
@ Pletion of liquid capital .. . and, 


% in a few short years, pay for the 
© installation “out of savings.” 
| A discussion of your fire 
» hazard problems with one of 
= our many representatives who 
® serve the Pacific Coast and 
all other areas of the Wes- 
’ tern Hemisphere will enable 
you to _ thoroughly evaluate 
Millom epunkler. ,an important 
investment today .. . perhaps 
welcomed protection tomorrow. 


SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOuWGtS 10OWN 
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CHANCES 
ARE GOOD 


that our mechanic friend has just stepped 
out of a pair of sturdy work shoes with 
soles and heels of Perbunan rubber... 
a new material that keeps flexible under 
wide extremes of temperature, stands up 
under severe wear and... best of all... is 
highly resistant to oils, grease and gasoline. 

Chances are also good that this me- 
chanic uses Perbunan in widely different 
ways around his shop: in tool handles, 
hammer heads, gasoline hoses, bushings 
and the many machinery parts where a 
tough, flexible material is needed that 
remains durable under severe heat. cold 
and exposure to a wide variety of fluids. 

New uses are being discovered for 
Perbunan every day. Maybe there's a 
place in your business where Perbunan 
can serve you, either in improving your 
product or increasing production effi- 
ciency. Our technicians will be glad to 
help you solve any rubber or plastics 
problem you may have. Please write to: 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 W. Sist ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





PERBUNAN 





The special rubber that resists oil, 
air, water, sun, heat, cold and time 


Copyrig#t 1948, Enjay Company, Ir 
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Boost for Bread 


Millers, worried by falling 
consumption, map publicity cam- 
paign. Their aim: to teach people 
how good bread is for them. 


Falling flour prices have promptly fol- 
lowed the price break in grains. W hole- 
sale flour quotations at Chicago last 
week had slumped around $1.00 per 
ewt. below January prices as the grain 
market hit the skids. And food retail- 
ers are following suit; many have already 
cut flour prices about a penny a pound. 

The price break reflects the easier out 

look on grains, and the prospect of larger 
domestic flour supplies this year. But 
it also underscores the long-range di- 
lemma that is bothering flour millers 
more than price ups-and-downs. 
e Lean Years—I'or years flour men have 
been unhappily eyeing another set of 
figures. These show that flour consump- 
tion in the U. S. has been on the down 
grade for almost 30 years. Since 1920 
the per capita flour consumption has 
dropped from 210 Ib. a year to 146 lb. 
in 1947. 

But last fall, the millers through the 
Millers’ National Federation were arm- 
ing to check this slide. Ready for 


launching was a $2.5-million coop¢ 
tive advertising and trade-promot: 
campaign. Its aim: to boost the po} 
larity of bread and bread products. }3 
the acute world grain shortage calle: 
halt to the campaign. Now the mil) 
have decided it is time to strike. ‘I 
have scheduled their publicity prog: 
tor next September. 

e Survey—Guide to the program i: 
elaborate survey of consumer attitu: 
toward bread and bread products, ma 
for the M.N.F. by Stewart Doug 
& Associates of New York. The suryc 
showed that consumers have a lot 
learn about the nutritional values 
bread. 

e Findings—Some interesting facts t 
survey turned up: 

In spite of widespread educational « 
forts by the government, nutritionist 
and others, only $3% of those inte 
viewed had heard of “enriched” brea 
only 53% of these knew it was good f 
them. The rest thought “enrichment 
just made bread taste better—or that 
was just a catch phrase for advertiser 
© Question of ‘Taste—Main reason px 
ple buy bread: They like its taste. Tho 
who said they didn’t eat much gave tv 
reasons: (1) They didn’t like the tast 
(2) they thought bread fattening. 

Of those interviewed, 77.2% thought 
bread was mostly starch. 

Of those who said they like bread, 





497 Potatoes Buy One Fur Coat 


Radio has tried just about every stunt 
imaginable to give things away (BW- 
Feb.7'48,p42). But in Washington, 
D.C., Mrs. Cecil Lineback got a $1,200 
sheared beaver coat last week for 497 
potatoes. It was the payoff on a radio 
announcers patter that started out as 
no gag at all, wound up as the most suc 
cessful publicity stunt of at least the 
week. 

On Valentine Day, WTOP’s early- 
morning disc jockey, Uncle Bill Jenkins, 
was telling his listeners about “the big 
fur sale’’ at Zlotnick the Furrier: “And 
there’s a sheared beaver coat, a beauty, 
that you can get for 497 potatoes.” 
Cecil Lineback heard Jenkins, figured it 
was a new kind of gag. So, he hopped a 
taxi, bought up the corner grocer’s po- 
tato stocks, and toted the spuds into 
Zlotnick’s sales room. 

Owner-son Sidney Zlotnick went into 
a huddle with WTOP’s brass. WTOP 
manager Maurice Mitchel] said he 
wouldn’t stand the cost of the coat. 
He pointed out that WTOP’s an- 
nouncers have been “‘gagging”’ spot com- 
mercials for years. So Zlotnick told 
Lineback it was all a mistake. Lineback 
swallowed his disappointment—but not 
readers of Washington newspapers, 
which picked up the story. They 














Lineback, Mrs. Lineback, Zlotnick 


phoned and wrote Zlotnick that the 
thought he should pay off. So he did 
(picture). Now everyone is happy—Mrs 
Lineback with her coat, radio listener 
for swaying a verdict, Zlotnick over thc 
publicity. But enough’s enough. Jen 
kins and WTOP have cut out using 
“potatoes” for “dollars.” 
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KIMPAK goes aloft 


Hot meals for plane passengers 
are kept Jot, snuggled inside 
clean, soft KIMPAK. Insulation 
Packaging Photo through the 
Courtesy of United Air Lines, 


coals Foe? 


protects every product you ship 


stands continuous shock and vibration 


Wrap your products in strong, cush- 
iony KIMPAK* creped wadding . . . and 
off they go to market—safely. For de- 
pendable KIMPAK clothes any product 
with complete protection—from ship- 
ping room to destination. 

KIMPAK is soft, clean and good- 
looking — increases the eye-appeal of 
any package. It is pleasant to handle 
and economical. Feather-light and flex- 
ible, it adds little weight or bulk to 
shipments. Highly resilient, it with- 


without impairing its efficiency. 
KIMPAK is made either liquid ab- 
sorbent or liquid repellent. It is avail- 
able in a variety of types, thicknesses 
and backings to suit your particular 
interior packaging needs. There is a 
specification of KIMPAK to meet every 
requirement of the Four Basic Methods 
of Interior Packaging— Surface Protec- 
tion, Blocking and Bracing, Flotation 
Packaging and Absorbent Packaging. 


Visit our booth, 17th AMA Packaging Exposition, 
Cleveland Auditorium, April 26-30, 1948 


pak 


REG. US PAT OFF & 


°T. M. Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


\\\ Kimberly 
ili Clark 


\ RESEARCH 


OREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


Surface Protection—W ater Heater 
Photo Courtesy Hotpoint Inc 


Blocking and Bracing —Metal Window 
Frames. Photo Courtesy Flour City 
Ornamental! Iron Company 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis 


Please send me the free KimPAK booklet on berter 
ways to package our product BW-248 


Name ____. 


Type of Business 
Address 


City, Zome, State_....... 














SYLVANIA LIGHTING made 


at this insurance company! 





What a difference 


Actual photos show remarkable improvement 


Sylvania Planned Lighting brought Mutual Life! 


Problem: Because of inadequate 
lighting (above, left) workers at 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of New Jersey moved 
desks toward windows. Result: 
overcrowding, inconvenience, 
waste of valuable floor space. 


Solution: good planning plus top 






The Svlvania CL-440 fixture 


was chosen for the Mutual Life job because it 


quality fluorescent fixtures, both 
by Sylvania! 501 louvered fixtures, 
each using four 40-watt lamps, 
were mounted in continuous rows 
down the 364 foot office. 650% 
more light was obtained. increas- 


ing workers’ efficiency and pers 


mitting full use of floor space. 


gives abundant light without harsh glare. It’s one in a complete 


line of unusually adaptable fluorescent fixtures which enables Sylvania to design 


lighting systems for any commercial or industrial need. See Sylvania for the right light. 


“Fluorescent at its finest” 


SYLVANIAELECTRIC 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Fixture Division, Ipswich, Mass. 











31% said they prefer white bread; 2 
rye or pumpernickel; 219% Ita 
French, or Vienna bread; 21.7% 
wheat or cracked wheat bread. 
e Consumption—But actual cons) 
tion of bread and bread products 
a somewhat different story. ‘l'ota] 
sumption of all bread and bread ) 
ucts by those interviewed was dis: 
uted among the different varictic 
these proportions: white bread 58 
biscuits, 13.6%; whole and = cra 
wheat bread, 8.3%; rye and pum 
nickel 4.6%; other bread products, 
as hard rolls, sweet rolls, pancakes 
waffles, corn bread, and crackers, 15.( 
The national average bread consu 
tion (including all bread product 
6.47 slices a day per person. ‘The South 
has the heaviest bread eaters; the a 
age there is 7.12 slices. ‘The West 
lowest, with 5.91, closely followed 
the East’s 5.92. The Midwest just 
about hits the national average. 
Biggest caters: lower income famil 
rural families, and younger people. By 
city adults eat the least. Men eat m A 
bread than women; the 16-24-yr. 
group consumes the most. 
e Fat or Thin—The survey convinced 


W 





er 4 





co 


millers that the belief that bread ; ch 
fattening hurts bread sales. Of the p 

ple interviewed, 30% said they wor be 
cut down on bread if they wanted | ot | 


lose weight. The tough news was thiat 
the proposition doesn’t work in revei 
only 19.6% said they would eat mor 


, bu! 

bread to gain weight. By contrast 
rad yee ; ; ret: 
35.5% said they would drink mor on 
. ©, ’ { 
milk to gain weight. Oddly enoug) 
only 2.4% would cut down on milk | Th 
get thinner. Sta 
e Action—On the basis of the surv: el 
findings the millers’ cooperative can tho 
° . ( 
paign will: : 
: me) 

(1) Put heavy emphasis on the n 
* a \ 
tritional values of bread. sa 
(2) Stress bread’s economy as a ba f . 
food—that people rely on it for 20 Cor 

of their food supply 

cha 


(3) Set people straight on bread’s fat 
tening or nonfattening qualities. but 
(4) Stress taste appeal (they'll u 


pictures to do this). 
e Results—On the nutrition score, th ioe 
campaign will point out that actually iti 
bread content is slightly less than half an 
starch (carbohydrate). Other nutritiv: Bad 
elements, which make up the other hai! ag f 
are proteins, B vitamins, mineral iro of t 

lo reassure the “‘fatties,”” millers lo who 
to the nutritionists. Nutritional studi trou! 


show that bread’s caloric value is 1 C 
» 


greater than that of many other co1 


gI : ; . ; merc 
mon foods. They indicate, for instance, origi 
that a slice of bread contains 64 caloric merc 


a cup of milk 138 calories. And, nut that 
tionists sav, it’s the calories that count 


; : J ucts 
Millers hope that the campaign w vie 
put more bread on the table—that it w char; 
raise that old standby again to what ate 
they feel is its rightful place in the di : 
BUSI 
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COPYRIGHTER of fee plan, G. L. Kemp 
continues enthusiastic about it 


Meat Clubs Slip 


Break in meat prices gives 
chains chance to lure customers 
back from cost-plus-fee retailers; 
other troubles pile up, too. 


A few months ago a Philadelphia 
butcher named George Rookstool began 
retailing meat at wholesale prices. His 
proht came from charging customers a 
small weekly fee (BW—Dec.1 3'47,p20). 
The idea contelad across the United 
States. 

e Thaw?—But last week it looked as 
though the snowball might be about to 
melt, because: 

(1) With the break in commodity 
prices, the big food chains have begun 
to hammer down meat prices. Result: 
Consumers are streaming back to the 
chain stores and big markets. 

(2) The “sell-it-at-wholesale’”’ retail 
butchers are finding a lot of real bugs 
in their plan. One is the consumer's 
tendency to forget to pay the weekly 
dues, that allow her to participate in the 
plan. Another is her penchant for buy- 
ing meat supplies for the neighbors who 
pay no dues at all. 
¢ Copyright—Beyond these things, all 
of the retailers who sell their meats at 
wholesale face the possibility of deeper 
trouble: copyright infringement. 

G. L. Kemp, a Cheyenne Wyoming 
merchandise broker and retail grocer, 
originated and copyrighted a system of 
merchandising back in 1930. He claims 
that it featured the sale of grocery prod- 
ucts at wholesale prices to consumers 
who pay the retailer a weekly service 
charge. Kemp has taken no legal steps 
so far to protect his alleged rights. But 
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WHAT! Fasten 
, bundles of metal 
with paper 


CERTAINLY! when the tape is “SCOTCH” Super Strength. 
It is common practice in large metal working plants. 


Our picture shows pieces of aluminum ridge capping 10 
feet long and 1214 inches wide being put up in neat, tight 
bundles—fifteen pieces in a bundle—fastened at each end 
with “SCOTCH” Super Strength Tape 2 inches wide. The 
bundles are then wrapped in waterproof paper and sealed 
with “SCOTCH” Wetordry Masking Tape. The result is a 
securely protected product. 


It is more than likely that some one or more of the 
hundred varieties of “SCOTCH” TAPES could save time and 
money somewhere in your plant. A “SCOTCH” Tape Engi- 
neer will be happy to check with 
you at your convenience. Why not 
write us today? 


i ne Shon gth TAP E 
ANOTHER & PRODUCT 
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SLY 


PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 


Sly Dust Filter mounted over « 
Sly Blast Room in a foundry. . 


pe 





Removes the Dust Hazard 
Widely Used...Not Expensive 


The Sly Dust Filter (shown above) 
handles the dust created by a Sly 
Blast Room, grinder booths, and sur- 
face grinders. 

It does a thorough filtering job— 
actually fiitering all of the dust out 
of the air by passing it through a 
series of cloth bags ingeniously ar- 
ranged in a compact space within 
the filter case. 

Sly Dust Filters comply fully with the 
requirements of the laws and regula- 
tions of the various states. They help 
provide better working conditions— 
increase production. Thousands of 
successful installations in a wide 
variety of industries. Sly Dust Control 
is not expensive. 

Ask for Bulletin 98. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue «+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
PIONEERS in Industrial Dust Control 
Representatives in New York * Chicago * Philadelphia 
Detroit « Cincinnati * Rochester ¢ St.Louis * Toronto 
los Angeles * Birmingham * Minneapolis 















he has already written to some retailers 
claiming infringement. Meanwhile, in 
his grocery store in Cheyenne, Kemp 
has operated the plan himself for the 
past several months. It’s so successful 
(several hundred customers pay his 
weekly fee) that he plans to expand the 
system considerably. 

e Ringers—Rookstool, the man who 
brought on all the publicity, is still mer- 
rily on his way though the ranks of his 
disciples are thinner. He feels that he 
has got all the serious flaws out of the 
fee plan. 

The main trouble he encountered was 
ringers—housewives who bought $15 or 
$20 worth of meat a week for non- 
dues-paying members as well as for 
themselves. He has weeded out these 
ringers, cutting his membership list 
from 800 to 400. He is bothered by 
end of week buying (which he has tried 
to break up by suggesting heavy buying 
on Thursday.) But today he is selling 
an average order of $11 a week per 
housewife for which he gets $1.25 in 
service charge. He figures that he nets 
about $125 a week for himself after 


expenses. 

Rookstool has another and unusual 
problem: the interest of- out-of-town 
stores in his plan. He has had his tele- 
phone taken out as a result of too many 
calls from interested merchants. Also, 
he can’t cut up meat and answer all 

























the letters he gets from all ove 
United States—so he doesn’t a) 
them. 

e Biggest Splurge—The wholesal« 
plan made its biggest splurge in D« 
where several Denver retail but 
went whole hog for it. Big chain 
posed the move. Some of them got 
the newspapers by claiming that 
plan would not work over the 
run. 

As it turned out, they were f 
to be right. 

Recently three Denver indepen: 
butchers gave up the plan in dis¢ 
Reason: ‘The housewives were wi 
enough to buy their meat at whok 
prices but many of them forgot to c 
around at the end of the week to 
their $1 dues. 

Two grocers have also tried out : 
plan in Ohio—Carl G. Esterbrook 
Columbus and Stanlay Symanski 
Cleveland. Esterbrook charges 
tomers $1.25 a week on meat sales « 
and limits the amount of purch 
to $10 a week. Symanski includes m 
products and groceries for a weekly | 
of $2.25. 

e Price Break—Most serious seth 
everywhere for the plan has been 
break in meat prices. The chains wer 
quick to cut their prices, too, thus 
knocking the footing out from un 
the fee plan. 
























Neon Mural Is Come-On for Drive-In 


adorns the highway side of his newest place 
in San Diego. It’s 63 ft. wide, 58 ft. high. 
Oldknow matches his supercolossal exteriors 
with superservice inside, too. Among his 
added selling touches: a baby bottle warming 
service, play yards for restless children, bars 
for restless fathers. 


How can you let people know that you have 
a bigger and better drive-in theater? W. H. 
Oldknow, a Los Angeles theater operator, 
figures that bigger and brighter signs will 
do the trick—for southern Californians 
whose vision is already jaded by the 
gaudiest of displays. This neon-tubed mural 
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CONTROLLING FAN SPEED 








AUTO FAN driven by Dynamatic runs only when engine is hot 


New Use for an Old Principle 


In Eaton Mfg. Co.’s Dynamatic Drive, electromagnetic forces 
replace mechanical connections. Developed to run auto accessories, 


the device is proving valuable for a variety of industrial uses. 


Research developments aimed at one 
industry often turn up in unrelated 
fields. Most recent example: Eaton Co.’s 
Dynamatic Drive. Eaton started out to 
develop a drive to help automakers run 
accessories; it ended up with a device 
that is edging into wire-drawing, home 
appliances, home-heating, textiles, other 
fields. This week, Eaton engineers un- 
veiled some of the new uses under test. 
¢ Basic Principle—hese uses stem from 
the unusual characteristics of the drive. 





Belt to fan, etc. 






‘Rotor constantly driven 
by engine. Can be magnet- 
ized by electric current. 


Drum and pully revolve 
only when rotor is 
magnetized. 











BASIC FEATURE of Dynamatic Drive: no 


mechanical contact between rotor and drum 
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Basically, the device is nothing more 
than an application of a simple electro- 
magnetic principle: When a conductor 
of electricity is moved through magnetic 
lines of force, electric currents are in- 
duced. 

The Dynamatic Drive consists of a 
drum of soft iron (the conductor) into 
which is fitted a rotor assembly. The 
two don’t touch at any point (diagram, 
below). This rotor assembly consists of 
magnets and coil; it is turned continu- 
ously by the engine. When current is 
applied to the rotor, magnetic lines of 
force are created, and the drum revolves. 
Reason: The drum cuts the lines of 
force, creating what engineers call “‘eddy 
currents” in the drum. These cause the 
rotation. 

One very important characteristic of 
the drive: the greater the load on the 
drum, the greater the force exerted by 
the drive. This is because increased load 
tends to slow down the drum: that re- 
sults in more strongly induced eddy 
currents. : 
e Fan—Eaton’s first application of Dy- 
namatic is a device to run the cooling 
fan in an automobile engine. A big 
advantage is it saves power. Here’s why: 










to a finished chair, 
a bicycle, a cabinet 
or a whole building 
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Such results in mass production are achieved 
through Yoder-engineered production lines 
for manufacture of components or complete 
assemblies for anything from an airplane 
frame to a zebra cage, a step-stool to a metal 
building complete with doors and windows. 


You start with coiled strip or sheets, cold 
forming them into structural shapes, cabinet 
shells, mouldings and trim, pipe or tubing, 
panels, roofing, etc., doing curving, coiling, 
cutting-to-length, welding and other opera- 
tions on a Yoder continuous production line, 
with a minimum of skilled labor and ma- 
terials handling, at speeds from 50 to 200 
feet per minute or more. 


Many metal fabricators, faced with rising 
costs, labor and material shortages, have 
found that a Yoder-engineered production 
line could be successfully adapted to their 
needs, bringing welcome relief from many 
of their difficulties and greatly strengthening 
their competitive position. 


Literature * Consultations * Estimates 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Circa The conventional, belt-driven fan 

spark-proof Aerol vour car is mechanically connected { 

at 8 — ‘ A Y V ry the engine; it runs whenever the engin 
ciaper-s geared re yl y does, and whether the engine is co 

duty, solid rubber 5 

eon or hot. But at low temperatures, th 


7 | rE 0 2 fan isn’t needed. With the Eaton dk 
Silent, smooth-rolling ° vice, the fan runs only when the engin 
Aerol Aluminum is hot. 
Alloy Casters in e How It Works—The rotor in this cas 
swivelor Higa type: per wheel is turned by the engine crankshaft (to) 
bas diagram, page 55). The flow of current 
to the rotor is thermostatically con 
with trolled by the temperature of the engin 
water. When the water is hot, an aut 


o 
rforman x y 
High Pe = - + A Kk 4 QO L matic switch closes the circuit, current 


Low Maintenance flows to the rotor and magnetizes it, thc 
Ths aineons: wheel ae drum revoly es, and the fan turns. W hen 
cilia hahaa acne ri the water is cool, the circuit opens and 
“sa the drum and fan stop turning—even 
every month of its estimated “7 e anc co 
chitin ammenities thes ih ‘i though the rotor, which is directly con 
a cost to the user of $10.08. nected to the crankshaft, continues t 
Aerol Wheels and Casters are furnished exclusively IMPORTANT NOTICE! turn. ; i 
with high precision Timken Tapered Roller Bearings If any of your Aerol Materials Eaton engineers are working on ap 
that are factory-lubricated and sealed for their normal Handle Eaviciianiadiner needs plication of Dynamatic to other auto ac 
life. Think what this means in terms of four-wheel [————a ti. 'i. ss cessories; car heater and ventilator; wind 
equipment—Aerol not only saves you maintenance oe shield Wiper; water pump; generator. 
costs, but gives you advanced design and easier e Nonautomotive Uses—Eaton sees wide 
operation as well. Available in all types and sizes use for the Dynamatic in the textile and 


at leading distributors everywhere. Write today for steel industries. In winding, coiling, or 
spooling operations, it maintains con 


a stant tension on whatever material is 
AEROL ¢O. <4n OE} being handled; this assures a more uni 


form yrodu It also serves as a safety 
MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT « product. serves as a satet 
device, in that a preset tension cannot 


1823 East Washington Boulevard 
Los Angeles 21, Calif be exceeded; this rules out breakage of 
et en sca ui : the material when the machine jams. 

Eaton also expects Dynamatic to 
prove valuable in the home-heating field. 
Placed between the furnace blower and 
the motor, with a thermostatic contro] 
in the bonnet of the furnace, it pro- 
duces an even supply, rather than surges. 

of heated air. 
e Controls—All functions of Dynamatic 
Drive can be regulated by single auto- 
matic controls, by a hand rheostat, or by 
electronic devices. Automatic controls 
are available to make it responsive to 
temperature (as in the car engine), 
speed, pressure, time, and mechanical 
positioning—in addition to the torque 
or speed requirements of the drive itself. 
Eaton frankly doesn’t know just 


— oe FOR YO | | where its Dy mamatic Drive won’t serve. 


It’s pretty sure of the ground in the au- 


TRUSSLESS CONSTRUCTION tomotive field, and the drive has per- 
Wh RIGIDSTEEL lad up to all expectations when 


tested in other industries—even though 
PHOTO COURTESY STEEL SERVICE OF CAROLINA, INC. the engineers were aiming primarily at 
the motor vehicle field in their develop- 


lial Nile anaes ment work. 
buildings have shown many an executive how to get more usable 4? - - 
‘ e Parallel—That’s not surprising. The 


headr rithout increasi ilding costs. Als iminati ¥ 
adroom without increasing building costs. Also the elimination 4 company was founded in 1911 to pro- 


or caster 


equipment 


and well replace it at one-half 


the current list price 


complete information. 











The clean simple lines of McCloskey Ricipsteet Trussless 


of truss supports increases floor space. These strong, predesigned duce suto axles. Though se Shae Jaance 
1 


buildings have less framework to paint and maintain—offer fe ranged far afield from this initial prod- 
many other advantages, too. It will pay you to write for full ' uct, its growth has closely paralleled that 
information before you build. of the automotive industry. 

It was started with a capital of only 
$120,000 by J. O. Eaton (now board 
chairman) and associates, in Bloomfield, 


McCLO S KE Y C Fs MPAN Y N. J. Its name then was Torbensen 


STARR BUILDING + THIRD & GRANT « PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Gear & Axle Co. Four vears later it 
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moved to Cleveland. In 1923 it bought 
out Eaton Axle Co. and Perfection 
Spring Co., and changed its name to 
Eaton Axle & Spring Co. Buying of 


































di 4 these two companies marked the first 
ine E of a series of acquisitions of one prop- 
; erty after another. These have built 
ase e the present Eaton Mfg. Co. into an 
to] organization employing more than 8,000 
ont 3 in nine divisions and one U. S. sub- 
on sidiary, plus a Canadian subsidiary. 
ine e Research—Each of the divisions and 
te the U.S. subsidiary maintain their own 
nt product-development research depart- 
rhe ment. Frequently new products devel- 
el oped by one division are later produced 
nd by another division. In addition to the 
en divisional research departments, there 
yn is the General Research Division, Cleve- 
ti land, whose primary purpose is to dis- 
cover and develop new products. Be- 
1p cause of what Eaton foresees for its 
a Dynamatic Drive, its engineers in Gen- 
id eral Research have slowed down work, 
a for the time being, on a number of 
de other projects with great potentiali- 
ad ties. 
or Since each Eaton division and its sub- 
_ sidiary stands: pretty much on its own 
is feet, each division’s research depart- 
se ment is granted wide latitude in its 
ty operation. However, the primary prod- 
a uct of the Eaton company is parts for 
of the automotive industry; so research in 
that field receives the most attention. 
to Typical Eaton automotive developments 
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METALS MEDALIST 
e A 
i Winner of this year’s powder metallurgy 
award is A. J. Langhammer, president of 
g Chrysler Corp.’s Amplex Division. The 
, medal is presented annually by Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology for “outstanding achieve- 
k ment” in powder metallurgy. Langhammer 
has been working on the manufacture of 






parts and bearings from powdered metals 
since 1929. He joined Chrysler 25 years 
ago, became president of the Amplex Di- 
vision in 1936, 
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YOUR DESIGN ENGINEERS LIKE the wide 
flexibility in machine design afforded by Hyatt Hy-Load 
Roller Bearings. TEN major types—greater load carry- 
ing capacity — for more compact, more efficient, more 
economical equipment design. 


YOUR PRODUCTION MEN LIKE the faster 
production schedules made possible by Hyatt Roller 
j++ Bearings. The separable Hy-Load bearing parts are 
freely interchangeable: thus, when subassemblies meet 


for final assembly, no fussy selection or matching is 


ey eee | 


required. Time and labor are saved. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS LIKE the smoother, quieter 
performance ... longer life and carefree operation... 
for which Hy-Load Bearings have been recognized 
leaders for over halfa century. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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OSBORN BRUSHES-—— 
WHISK AWAY WELD SCALE IN 40 SECONDS 


Automatic brushing 


ar 


en 


operation processes 


refrigerator compressor heads in record time 


inde a production job—cleaning 
weld scale from both ends of a 
refrigerator compressor head. It’s 
an important job—trouble free, 
precision performance demands 
that every trace of this scale be 
removed. 

Here’s how it’s done—fast, eco- 
nomically, thoroughly—in 40 sec- 
onds. The compressor head is 
first attached to a rotating fixture. 
Then two power driven Osborn 
Master Wire Wheel Brushes are 
lowered automatically 
the proper brushing position. Head 
revolves, wheels revolve and in 40 
seconds a unit free from all weld 
scale is on its way to the next as- 


into just 


sembly station. 
Simple? Sure. Just a matter of 
combining a little ingenuity with 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 


POWER DRIVEN BRUSHES e 


PAINT BRUSHES e 


the right type of brush and the sav- 
ings are all yours. Modern power 
brushing is piling up profits on 
dozens of jobs — cleaning, rough- 
ing, removing burrs, finishing, 
polishing. 

Osborn’s 56 years experience 
means more than just “know how” 
in building better brushes. There’s 
a wealth of practical application 
ideas that are yours for the asking. 
An Osborn sales engineer will be 
glad to show you why brushes are 
one of today’s most modern pro- 
duction tools. Write or call— 


JHE Oseorn Manuracrurine COMPANY 


$401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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include the sodium-cooled valve, th« 
hydraulic valve lifter, Eatonite alloy, th: 
thermoelectric generator, the vacuun 
control shift for two-speed truck axles 
e Trouble—Eaton research on the Dy 
namatic Drive began about 10 year 
ago. It wasn’t until after considerabk 
progress had been made that Eaton en 
gineers found, to their dismay, that 
patents on the device were held by 
somebody else—Anthony and Marti: 
Winther of Dynamatic Corp., Kenosha, 
Wis. The Winthers had been working 
on this type of drive for air-condition 
ing for the Pullman Co. 

The problem was settled when Eaton 

acquired Dynamatic and set it up as a 
wholly owned subsidiary. From then on, 
the new subsidiary concentrated on de 
velopment and manufacture of Dyna 
matic Drive for heavy industry; Eaton 
itself worked on the smaller-size drives 
in its Saginaw (Mich.) plant. 
e Marketing—Research on adaptations 
of Dynamatic is still in the engineering 
stage. So the company has not vet an 
nounced its marketing plans. But its 
policy has always been to sell its prod- 
ucts for original equipment only. 


Two New Metals Are 
In Test Production 


For two of its prize rookies, govern- 

ment research this week had some stiff 
tryouts still to come. The youngsters: 
titanium and zirconium, both light- 
weight metals. Experimental production 
is under way. 
e Possible Uses—Titanium is half as 
heavy and twice as strong as unalloyed 
low-carbon steel. Per cross section, it’s 
strength is about double that of alu 
minum. It also weighs about twice as 
much. But because of its resistance to 
salt-water corrosion, it may be better 
than aluminum for some planes. So the 
Navy is now giving the new metal a try 
on pontoons, cables, wing coverings. 

Zirconium weighs about three times 

as much as aluminum but is lighter than 
steel. On the market it is expected to 
supplement stainless steel, tantalum, 
and stellite. The metal’s high strength 
and resistance to corrosion make a par- 
ticularly good showing on turbines. 
e Production Boosts—The two metals 
have only recently been isolated in 
pure states in any quantity. Production 
of titanium at the Bureau of Mines’ 
Boulder City (Nev.) plant can now be 
upped to about 100 Ib. per day. Zir- 
conium output from the Albany (Ore.) 
pilot unit is about 65 Ib. per day. 
Budget permitting, the Boulder City 
plant will be expanded to a capacity of 
one ton a day this year. 

Production costs for the newcomers 
—$4 a lb. for titanium, slightly more 
for zirconium—are still way beyond com- 
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mercial reach. But as technology and 
research advance the price will drop. 

e Pooling Knowledge—At present, the 
bureau is doling out samples of titanium 
to industry, to private, educational, and 
overnment research institutions, and to 
the Navy, under cooperative research 
agreements. Pacts provide for exchange 
of knowledge on use of the metal. 


CLOTH TAKES A DIP... 


Cotten has worked into the act on auto 
repair jobs. A_ plastic-impregnated cotton 
material made by Celastic Corp. is being 
promoted to patch rusted-out fenders and 
damaged bodies. The cloth sticks fast to 
metal, fills in the gaps that have been eaten 
or smashed out. Above, the patch gets a 
dipping in solvent before application. 


... MENDS A METAL DOOR 


The patch covers the damaged area, will 
get a smoothing out by hand later. During 
the war, the material was used by the Air 
Force as an outer stiffener for self-sealing 
fuel tanks. 
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415,800 beatings... 


22 hangings...what a yarn! 


An Example of Textilene 
Materials in Industry 


FOUR YEARS AGO the United States 
Testing Company, at Hoboken, 
N. J., took a 9 x 12 rug backed with 
TEXTILENE yatn and put it in a 
machine that beat it 175 times per 
minute with heavy leather straps. 
Then the rug was shampooed, 
scrubbed, hosed, squeegeed, wrung 
out and hung up to dry. 

Since then, this process has been 
repeated 21 times, and we figure the 
TEXTILENE yarns in the backing of 
this rug have had 415,800 beatings. 
Yet they are still in good shape 
(Report on Test No. 83856, August 
20, 1947). 

Smooth, uniform TEXTILENE 
yarns come in diameters from .010” 


TWITGHELL 


Paper Products for Indushy 
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up. They can be sized, 
dyed or painted. They can be coate 


i 
with a variety of plastics, or treated 


lacquered, 


with wet-strength, fire-resistant or 
other solutions. 

Colorful TEXTILENE SUNSURE* 
fabrics, woven of these fibre yarns, 
are America’s Number One material 
for automobile seat covers. They're 
good-looking, long-lasting, easy to 
slide over. 

TEXTILENE in various forms is 
used in wire-rope, electrical cable, 
generators, yachts, automobiles, 
toys, hats, shoes, furniture and 
hundreds of other products 

For full information write E. W. 
TWITCHELL, INC., Third and Somer- 
set Sts., Philadelphia 33, Pa. And 
when buying seat covers, 


Say SUNSURE—to be sure 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


TWISTED 
FOLDED 
PRESSED 
CRUSHED 
SHAPED 
BRAIDED 
WOVEN 











(| QpERate an 
OuT-OF-TOWN 
Orrice 
For a Few Cents 
a Day! 


List YOUR NAME and PHONE NUM- 
BER in any large city; we furnish a 
prominent business address, and can 
onswer all calls in YOUR NAME .. 
24 hours a day. 


Our treined secretaries will accept 
orders, calls, telegrams, mail, etc., and 
forward them upon receipt to your 
local representative or home office. 


For superior Telephone Answering 
Service of any kind, in any city, 
LOOK FOR OUR INSIGNIA in your 
local Telephone Directory under Tele- 
phone Secretarial Service or WRITE 
our NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 





Associated Telephone Exchanges, Inc. 














| NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


] 595 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. . 





' Shipments 
Quickly 
Found! 





Case Marker 


The Only Machine of its Kind in the World! 


The Force Case Marker mechanically and 
progressively stamps large, jet-black fig- 
ures on wood, cardboard, and other rough- 
surfaced cases, crates and boxes. This 
unique shipping control device enables 
shippers to keep accurate check of ship- 
ments; furnishes fast, permanent records 
for distribution, handling and inventory 
control; codes every shipment with bills 
of lading and other documents; gets rid 
of hard-to-read-marking. Thousands of sat- 
isfied users! FEATURES — Figures or let- 
ters 14, 4% and 1 inch high. Consecutive, 
duplicate and repeat movement. Self-ink- 
ing—fully automatic—light-weight. 6 and 
7 wheel capacities. 
10 DAY FREE TRIAL! 

Try the Force Case Marker for 10 days. 
Tell us wheel capacity and figure or letter 
size preferred and welll send full details. 


Manufacturers of M ng Devices Since 1875 
WM. A. FORCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
216 NICHOLS AVE... BROOKLYN 8, N. Y 
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Blueprint Cache 


Blueprints get their own “wardrobe” 
with a new filing cabinet manufactured 
by Empire Development Corp. The 
cabinet holds up to 1,000 drawings, is 
designed so that any one of the prints 
can be quickly and easily removed. 

Suspension rods and hinges hold the 
drawings. When the cabinet’s front 
panel is opened, the rods slide apart. 
Prints can then be removed or inserted 
in their indexed spots. 

The cabinet is wood, measures 4 ft. 
high, 24 ft. wide, 20 in. deep. It can 
be supplied in any finish. Index cards 
and a lock are standard equipment. The 
distributor: Tate-Munz, Inc., 52 Broad- 
way, New York. 

e Availability: two weeks. 


Pusher Feed 


Machine work can be fed all the way 
to the end of the stock with a new 
pusher manufactured by Sheffer Collet 
Co., Traverse City, Mich. The pusher, 
called the Economy, handles stock sizes 
up to } in., works on any machine. 

Dual bearings—one in the nose, the 
other in the midsection—give greater 
bearing length, reduce spring tension 
needed in each section for positive feed. 
The pusher can be easily adjusted. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Compact Cooler 


General Motors Corp.’s_ Frigidaire 
Division has a new entry for the air- 
conditioning market. The model: a 
compact window-type conditioner for 
rooms of up to 250 sq. ft. 

The unit is completely inclosed. It 
fits any double-hung window 29 in. to 
52 in. wide; a plug-in connection is all 
that’s needed to start it. 

The conditioner’s power system is a 







compact refrigerating unit, hermeticall; 
sealed and self-oiling. It cools, dehu 
midifies, and ventilates. Filtered air cit 
culates at a rate of 185 cu. ft. per min. 
To prevent drafts, angled grilles direc: 
the blown air upward. The entire con 
ditioner is only 134 in. high, 26 in 
wide, and 294 in. deep. Dayton, Ohio, 
is the company address. 

@ Availability: immediate. 


Switch-Over Furnace 


A three way furnace—convertible » 
coal, gas, or oil—has been dev eloped b 
the Norge-Heat Division of Borg-War 
ner Corp., Detroit. 

The air-conditioned burner changes 
over to different fuels with ‘ ‘packaged” 
units that fit into its bottom section. 
The coal package has grates for anthra- 
cite or bituminous coal and is adaptable 
for stoker firing. For gas heating, an 
automatically controlled gas burner can 
be had. If oil is used, the company has 
an automatic burner that works with 
any standard grade of straight-run or 
catalytic stock fuel oil. The furnace 
comes in four sizes. 

e Availability: 30 days. 


Resin Coats for Leather 


Two new resin emulsions, which have 
been specially designed for the leather- 
finishing industry, are announced by 
General Electric Co.’s Chemical Dept., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

The emulsions, numbered R301-5 
and R301-6, have a tough flexible resin 
that evaporates into a clear colorless 
film. This film, G. E. says, is excep 
tionally low in water absorption. Be- 
cause plasticizers are not used there is 
no chance of the emulsion film harden- 
ing as a result of evaporation. 

The company recommends R301-5 
as a sealer for leather splits or as a 
binder; R301-6 works best -as a clear 
finish for fine leathers where pigment 
binding is not the main concern. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Wood Squeezer 

Stepping up production rates in wood 
gluing is the aim of a hydraulic batch 
press manufactured by Weldon-Flinch- 
baugh Co., York, Pa. The machine is 
completely automatic. It comes as a 
“packaged” unit, with a 10-kw. West- 
inghouse generator for dielectric heat- 
ing. 

The press is shielded on all sides with 
18-gage aluminum. Controls, wires, and 
coils are protected. ‘T'wo hydraulic cylin- 
ders apply pressures of from 1 psi. to 10 
psi. to the top platen; horizontal hy- 
draulic cylinders, in series, maintain 
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edge pressures of 30 times the platen 
squeeze. A hand wheel on the front 
of the unit raises the horizontal cylin- 
der bank, allowing the edge pressures 
to be applied according to panel thick- 
ness. 

The press handles 2,500 sq. in. of 
glue line per min. of soft woods, 1,000 
sq. in. per min. of hardwood. Platen 
sizes of from 26 x 26 in. to 42 x 96 in. 
can be had. 

e Availability: five weeks. 














Favors for Fingers 


Royal ‘Typewriter Co. has launched 
its first postwar model—a new portable. 
Designed by Henry Dreyfuss, the ma- 
chine has a two-tone, gray and _ black 
finish. Main innovations: 

The keys are made to follow finger 
contours. Royal says they give greater 
finger clearance, bring added comfort 
and accuracy to typing. 

The space bar is built into the frame 
of the machine, has a broad striking 
surface, and is easily reached. 

For rapid ribbon-changing, a simple 
upward and downward motion frees the 
old ribbon, inserts the new. 

Other features: a line finder that re- 
turns the paper automatically to the 
original line after a change in spacing 
for fractions or formulas; improved 
touch control; automatic paper lock; and 

magic” margin. 
e Availability: deliveries beginning the 
end of this month. 


Life Stretcher for Bulbs 

Electric light bulbs get a new lease 
on life with a molded Neoprene socket 
that’s said to stretch lamp-burning time. 
The socket protects the lamp filaments 
from vibration. 

A rubber mounting diaphragm is 
molded to the socket. This diaphragm 
fits a standard, four-inch wall outlet 
box. All parts—socket, wires, and con- 
nections—are incased in Neoprene. Rub- 
ber beads grip the bulb’s neck, and 
thus seal the inner assembly from water, 
dust, or oil. ; 

Under tests, one bulb in the Neo- 
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A native of Gettysburg, Pa., Sam Cobean 
edited the comic magazine at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma as a preliminary 
to becoming a contributor of droll, 
amusing cartoons to national magazines. 
e Free! Mr. Cobean’s cartoon suitable 


for framing. Write for it. P| 











Me. COBEAN’S idea of friction is a battle between the sexes. 


But if you are a manufacturer, your idea of friction is cer- 


tainly the battle between moving parts. 

Here is where ball bearings fit into your picture. They 
operate with less friction, therefore permit higher speeds, 
mean faster production — lower costs. Let New Departure, 
world’s largest maker of ball bearings, help you bring down 
production costs. Write for helpful techni- 


cal literature. 


Nothing rolls like a ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE e DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


61 











SERVING the five-state “Gulf South” area with natural gas, United Gas 
Corporation has more than a passing interest in industrial development 
of the region. To accelerate this development, alert United Gas is tell- 
ing management about the advantages of locating in Dixie. 

One of United Gas’ “spokesmen” is Business Week. As a BW adver- 
tiser for nine years, United Gas knows that its message in BW reaches 
a higher concentration of Management-Men than any other general 
business or newsweekly magazine. Plant location is a management deci- 
sion, based upon management’s consideration of the merits of various 
locations from the standpoint of their ultimate production and market- 
ing aims. United’s advertising dollars spent in BW “work harder,” pro- 
duce more, because BW offers advertisers who want to reach Manage- 


ment-Men a minimum of waste circulation. 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND 
A MANAGEMENT-MAN ... WELL INFORMED 


— 
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STATISTICS, 
Gur MTEREST ie, 


In the industria] development and public 


Utilities field, Business Week during the first 
10 months of 1947 Carried more than *twice 
as Many Pages of advertising as the average 
of the Other general business Publications. 
and more Pages than “any newsweekly Other 
long-time BW advertisers In this Classifica. 





tion include the Indiana Department of Com- 

Relations. Kansas Industria] 

; Metropolitan Oakland Area, 

New Jersey Council Department of Eco. 

nomic Development. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, American Gas Ass'n, 


*Based on Publishers’ Information Bureau an ] 

















FAMOUS QUOTES 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 


“I ONLY REGRET THAT I HAVE 
BUT ONE LIFE TO LOSE...” 










GENERALLY SPEAKING 
LAX KY 


“the container is part 
of the product’ 


This means that General Engineered 
Shipping Containers frequently come 
down the production lines with the 
product, as “‘part of the product.” Result: 
increased production, substantial sav- 
ings in space, materials, and man-hours. 

Furthermore, General Boxes are 
designed specifically for the product— 
whether it is large or small, odd-shaped 
or uniform, fragile or sturdy. We are 
specialists in designing compact, light- 
weight, extra-strong containers for 
hard-to-pack items. 

Write us today. Our engineers will be 
glad to help you solve your packing 
problems. New copy of ““The General 
Box’ is just off the press. It is yours free 
upon request. 





General General 
Wirebound Nailed Box 


rate 





General Cleated 
Corrugated General 


Container All-Bound Box 





Nathan Hale (1756-1776)—Every school boy Genera! j 
remembers bim as the hero of the American — — 


Revolution who said: "I only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my country.” 


CENERAL BOX COMPANY , . engineered shipping 


Se 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Lovisvill 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 

Conti tal Box Company, Inc.: 

Houston, Dallas. 





containers 











prene socket is said to have already out- 
lasted three lamps in a molded plastic 
fixture. 

The socket, a development of Mines 
Equipment Co., 4215 Clayton Ave., St. 
Louis 10, takes bulbs in sizes up to 
150 w. 

e Availability: immediate. 




















Safety Trimmer 


Trimming margins on photos and sta- 
tionery without snipping fingertips can 
be a neat trick. Calgary Bros., 2508 
Broadway, New York, makes it easy with 
a new paper cutter that does away with 
the ordinary lever-operated blade. In 
place of the falling slicer there are two 
blades an inch apart. Hand pressure 
on the platen brings the blades together 
for cutting. 

Paper is held in place by a transpar- 
ent ruling device that aligns the edge for 
trimming. The platen is ruled in 4-in. 
spaces. Paper up to 114 in. long can 
be handled. 

The unit, called the Safe-T-Trimmer, 
is lightweight; it works equally well on 
tabletops or on the wall. Rubber feet 
keep it from sliding, protect polished 
surfaces. The trimmer measures 2 x 11} 
x ll} in. 

e Availability: 60 days. 


P.S. 


A dry vitamin-A product is manufac- 
tured for poultry feeds by Sealed Vita- 
mins, Inc., 11824 Detroit Ave., Cleve- 
land 7. It retains its potency long after 
the wet products (those mixed with oil) 
have lost nutritive value, the company 
claims. 

Plug gages with sapphire tips bonded 
to metal (BW —Sep.20’47,p64) have 
been added to the line of sapphire tools 
made by Elgin National Watch Co.'s 


Sapphire Products Division, Aurora, III. 
Elgin says the gages will resist accidental 


damage, keep a high degree of wear re- 
sistance. 
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25 seconds is all it takes to reproduce a 
translucent record or report in new Ozalid 
Streamliner. Ultraviolet light shines 
through the translucent original, exposing 
Ozalid sensitized paper underneath. The 
print is then dry-developed automatically. 


Which 


) decisions in 





“Everyone should see this!“’ Sales reports 
prepared on translucent paper can be du- 
plicated immediately...copies sent out in 
next mail. Information on translucent pa- 
per always gets around faster, more eco- 
nomically—without error. 


THESE NEW SAVINGS EVERY DAY 


e A cent and a half is all it costs to Oza- 
print (reproduce) an 82 x 11-inch trans- 





ti | 


lucent report,file card,or other original. 


e Translucent files are “live” files— only 
25 seconds to copy any record. 

e Each Ozaprint is a positive (not nega- 
tive) copy of your original. Same size, as 
easy to read. 

e “Color coding” is now possible. You can 
reproduce any original in black, blue, red, 
or sepia colors on white or tinted back- 
ground. 

e Translucent originals up to 42 inches 
wide, any length can be Ozaprinted in 
routine manner. 

e8 out of 10 letters, invoices, etc., you 
now receive are sufficiently translucent to 
produce legible file or ‘pass on” Ozaprints. 
Mail coupon today for free booklet. 


to use? 


{ One of the most important | 


your business | 


These two sheets of paper look alike...“feel” 
alike...and can be used alike. 

But there is this important difference: 

One sheet is opaque. The other is trans- 
lucent—see how the light shines through! 

When you type, draw or write on trans 
lucent papers or cards...an almost unbeliev- 
able change takes place in your office. Re- 
ports and records become “alive”...can now 
be reproduced without photography...when- 
ever needed...in a fast, economical blue- 


print, whiteprint or Ozalid machine. 








a’ 





Instead of writing it again, simply Oza- 
print it. You can even transpose columns 
of figures from separate translucent reports 
to a composite Ozalid print—without lift- 
ing a pen, without one error in transcrip- 
tion, Proofreading is also eliminated. 


Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of 
“The Simplest Business System”. 
listing job-by-job savings possible with 
translucent papers and Ozalid 
ee 


Position 


Company 


Address_ 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ae 
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Ozalid in Canada 
— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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THE MODERN PENCIL 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 








Specify 


WORK-BENCHES OF STEEL 





Fig. 732 
Pat'd-Pats. 
Fend. 
Drawer 
Extra 


READY-MADE AND 
FIRE RESISTANT 


The neat, good-looking, ready-made 
and exceptionally sturdy “Hallowell” 
Work-Benches of Steel will withstand 
constant use and wear, year in and year 
out; they are also Fire Resistant. The 
“Hallowell” Steel Benches are thor- 
oushly standardized as to lengths, 
widths, and heights. Unlike wooden 
benches “Hallowell” Steel units can 
be easily moved and re-arranged to 
suit; they can also be bolted together 
to make up continuous benches of al- 
most any length—therefore, they repre- 
sent the most serviceable and inexpen- 
sive shop equipment by virtue of their 
flexibility. If so desired, “Hallowell” 
Bench tops can be covered with Ma- 
sonite Tempered Presdwood. Write 
now for your copy of the “Hallowell” 
Shop Equipment Catalog. 
“Hallowell” Products are sold entirely 
through Industrial Distributors. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PA. Box 


CHICAGO 
ST. Louts 


DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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GENERAL MILLS’ RECORD: It’s never missed earnings and dividends on common stock 


Diversification Pays Off 


General Mills, biggest flour miller, has never made less than 
$3.6-million net profit—despite falling flour consumption. Reason: 
lt makes everything from vitamins to packaging machinery. 


After decades in the pits of the grain 

exchanges, millers start hedging by a 
reflex action. This accounts in great 
part for the success of Minneapolis’ 
giant General Mills: It has been able to 
hedge itself into an almost impregnable 
position. 
e $9.2-Million Net—General Mills last 
year reaped $9.2-million in profits from 
a solid $370.9-million in sales. Not in 
its 20-year history has the corporation 
failed to make a profit—or pay a divi- 
dend. And even in the depression its net 
profit never fell below $3.6-million. 
Make a study of its steady dividends and 
earnings per share, year by year, and 
you'll find where intelligent hedging 
can get you (see chart). 

How has General Mills done it? By 
diversification—a_ process which one 
piece of news dramatized last week. 

e High-Speed Packaging—General Mills 
announced that it is manufacturing 
new, high-speed ice cream carton pack- 
aging equipment developed by Chi- 
cago’s Frank D, Palmer, Inc. (Palmer 
developed the Kraft cheese packaying 
machines.) Under a-rovalty agreement 
with the inventor, G.M. will follow this 
with other Palmer machines: one for 
cookies, doughnuts, lemons, tomatoes; 
another for such things as home 
wave kits. Still others are in the works. 





This may seem pretty far afield for a 

company which: (1) mills more than 
15% of the nation’s flour; (2) processes 
and packages about 20% of America’s 
ready-to-eat cereals; (3) does a sizable 
share of the U.S. packaged food busi- 
néss. (Its over-all business is slightly less 
than twice that of Pillsbury Mills, 
largest competitor.) 
e First Moves—General Mills first be- 
gan branching out 10 years ago—with 
vitamin concentrates. Since then, every- 
thing from prepared soups to synthetic 
resins to home appliances have followed 
in a curiously logical pattern. The pat- 
tern traces from the happy coincidence 
of four factors: 

(1) Premium business. General Mills 
is one of the biggest and most success- 
ful distributors of premiums (it once 
passed out some 6.4-million model 
planes for Wheaties). This taught the 
company a lot about consumer hard 
lines—particularly household wares—be- 
fore it moved into appliances. 

(2) Advertising. It is one of the na- 
tion’s heaviest advertisers. This has 
made its imaginary Betty Crocker a 
flesh-and-blood woman to millions of 
housewives and has given General Mills 
an enviable consumer acceptance every- 
where. 

(3) Research. The corporation’s re- 
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Atways Looxkinc Into THe Future 


Airco helps write new history 
for steel production 


Early in 1946 Airco introduced 
in the United States a new com- 
bustion method that is pointing 
the way to future open hearth 
economies. This new technique, 
employing the oxygenated fuel 
flame, helps reduce meltdown 
time by accelerating the heat in- 
put rate. 

Another forward step was 
taken in the summer of 1946. At 
that time, decarburization of 
steel by gaseous oxygen in open 
hearth furnaces was introduced. 
This promising technique, which 
is exciting the imagination of 
steel makers, involves a practical 
method of injecting oxygen di- 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and other gases . . 


. Carbide. . 


rectly into the molten steel bath 
through the slag cover. 

Air Reduction, recognizing the 
importance of these develop- 
ments, made the facts concerning 
them immediately available to 
the entire industry. 

Now, this same forward think- 
ing is at work in the perfection of 
other metallurgical uses of indus- 
trial gases for flushing, desilicon- 
ization, desulphurization, and 
similar related processes. 


For more data on oxygen as an 
aid to combustion and decarburi- 
zation in the open hearth, as well 
as data on other new processes as 
they are developed, write us im- 
mediately. We will place your 
name on a list to receive all re- 
leases as they come out. Address: 
Dept.BW8119, Air Reduction, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: 
Magnolia Airco Gas Products 
Company, Houston 1, Texas. On 
West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific 
Co., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Air REDUCTION 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


. Gas Welding and Cutting Machines, Apparatus and Supplies . 


. . Arc Welders, Electrodes and Supplies 
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WHAM-WHAM —Through hot or cold, 
over rough roads or smooth, in dry 
or wet weather, travel by truck 
calls for an extra margin of safety 
in the shipping containers that 
carry your product. 








wm 


otal 


CLANG-CLANK—In and out of 
freight or express cars—to and 
from loading platforms—with the 
jerk and jostle of switching—de- 
livery by train calls for dependable 
protection for your product. 





Vas 





SWISH-SWASH —And when it goes 
by sea—or river or loke boot— 
there ore many steps in handling 
—with all of the atmospheric 
changes to which other forms of 
transportation are subjected. 





CRACK-BANG —Travel by air calls 
for adequate protection through 
frequent handling, severe temper- 
Q@ture and moisture changes—and 
how and then a bump on landing. 


Adventure / 


YOUR PRODUCT IS SAFER 
IN GAYLORD BOXES 


No matter how long the journey —nor 
how much handling encountered in the 
delivery of your product from factory 
to user—Gaylord better materials, 
correct functional design and pre- 
cision manufacturing assure you that 
your product will reach the consumer 
with the quality and sales appeal 
you have built into it. 

You'll find the Gaylord sales 
offices in the cities listed below ready 
to help you solve your packaging 
problems. Call the one nearest you. 


® Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
® Folding Cartons 

\® Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 

© Kraft Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago + San Francisco 
Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis * Houston + Los 
Angeles + Oakland «+ Minneapolis 
Detroit + Jacksonville +» Columbus 
Fort Worth e Tampa e Cincinnati 
Dallas * Des Moines « Oklahoma City 
Greenville « Portland » St. Louis » San 
Antonio * Memphis « Kansas City 
Bogalusa + Milwaukee « Chattanooga 
Weslaco » New Haven « Appleton 
Hickory * Greensboro « Sumter 











search employs 300, has an almost sanc 
tified position in the company. Thi 
staff carries on continuous investigatio: 
into foods, carbohydrate chemistry (ii 
particular, modified wheat starches anc 
vegetable gums), paper and textiles, m« 
chanical engineering. 

(4) Mechanical division, ‘1 his began 

as a seven-man service and repair shop 
at the company’s Minneapolis floui 
mill. By war’s end, ordnance contracts 
for gun sights and other precision in 
struments had given it a new plant. 
1,600 employees—and a springboard fo: 
producing postwar appliances and ma 
chinery. 
e Key Fact—Behind all this lies a basic 
economic fact that General Mills ac 
cepted frankly some years ago: the na 
tion’s steadily declining per capita con- 
sumption of flour (page 46). Said Gen 
eral Mills’ new board chairman, Harry 
A. Bullis: 

“Flour milling, while a sound and 

stable business, is a low-margin proposi 
tion. Profits in some of the other ven- 
tures are longer. You might call them 
hedging operations. These will become 
more important when the current flour 
exports go out of the picture.” 
e Shift—As a result, General Mills’ 
sales income has shifted considerably. 
Between 1932 and 1946 the take from 
flour and mill feeds dropped from 72% 
to 55%. Meanwhile, that from pack- 
aged foods rose from 6% to 13%, for 
mula feeds from 12% to 14%, “all 
others” from 10% to 18%. And 
last year’s percentages (so far undis- 
closed) would undoubtedly show a 
greater trend in this direction—with a 
noticeable bulge in the income from 
“all others.” 

Two years ago General Mills an- 
nounced a four-year, $22-million con- 
struction program. Much of this will 
undoubtedly go for increased produc- 
tion of the newer products. Last 
year three new units were added to 
the soybean oil refinery at  Bel- 
mond, Iowa. Now under way: a pack- 
aged foods plant (Wheaties, Kix, 
Cheerios, Bisquick, Softasilk) at Lodi, 
Calif.; an organic chemical plant (fatty 
acids from vegetable, animal, and ma- 
rine fats) at Kankakee, IIl.; additional 
starch-gluten capacity at Keokuk, Iowa. 

And General Mills is also boosting 

its flour milling capacity for the first 
time in a decade with a new mill in 
Los Angeles. 
e Faith—General Mills puts a lot of 
faith in its new products. Arthur D. 
Hyde (picture, page 70), director of 
research and head of the mechanical 
division, recently forecast a sales vol- 
ume of anywhere from $50-million to 
$100-million for organic chemicals 
alone in 10 years’ time. 

A good share of the $22-million that 
is going into expansion will come out of 
earnings. The rest will come from pro- 
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How Kraft Foods Company Expedites Material Handling with New 


Fork Truck for Low Cleqgai 


Amazing New 
Automatic 


Kylif 


». 


iene 








Designed to exacting specifica- 
tions of industry, amazing new 
Skylift SHIPPER accelerates 
material handling for KRAFT 
FOODS COMPANY in low 
clearance shipping operations! 
Pictures shown tell the story. 


Now for the first time available 
to all industry, Skylift SHIPPER 
is the shortest fork truck ever 
designed—a truck that handles 
2000 pound 48 inch loads on 
docks, storage areas and aisles 
too crowded or small for ordi- 
nary fork trucks. 


Its low collapsed height of 68 
inches, permits easy entry into 
trucks, trailers, refrigerator cars, 
cooler doors and other low- 
clearance portals. 


Yet Skylift SHIPPER tiers 108 


Moves 2000 Ib. Loads 


Through Clearance 


as Low as 5° 10”... 


Yet Tiers 9 Feet High! 


inches high for warehouse stor- 
age. With telescopic lift designed 
so forks and uprights are raised 
independently, forks raise 58 
inches before uprights begin to 
extend. Thus you also can tier 
inside lowest trucks, and box- 
cars — impossible with trucks 
whose uprights raise simultane- 
ously with forks. 


It drives and operates like a car 
... lightens labor’s load. Light 
weight, compact—and only 97% 
inches long, including 36 inch 
forks, Skylift SHIPPER is the 
truck you can operate as a com- 
plete handling system in dock 
shipping operations and storage 
tiering too! Let an ATCO spe- 
cialist show you how much it 
will cut your shipping and han- 
dling costs. Mail coupon! 


ce, Crowded Loading and Tiering! 





mae 


DRIVE INTO TRUCK WITH LOAD 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY expedites loading of 
low-door trucks and trailers with Skylift SHIPPER. 
Low collapsed height permits easy entry of a 
ton of MIRACLE WHIP SALAD DRESSING. 


~ 


SPEEDS REFRIGERATOR CAR LOADING 
Skylift SHIPPER loading a ton of KAY BRAND 
NATURAL CHEDDAR CHEESE into refrigerator 
car. Low doorways and narrow aisles are no 
handicap. And SHIPPER tiers ceiling high inside. 
Merchandise is moved more efficiently. 





KRAFT FOODS COMPANY gets extra free stor- 
age space by using Skylift SHIPPER for 9 foot 
high tiering. 2000 pound loads of food products 
are easily moved and neatly tiered. 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
DIV. OF THE YALE @ TOWNE MFG. CO. 
93 West 87th Street, Dept. B-8, Chicago 20, Ill. 


Please mail me, without cost, complete facts about your 
new Skylift SHIPPER Electric Truck. 

0) Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my 
material handling costs. 


Company Name 


SeatGcccece 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS Qc, see ce cee cee oe om emcee cere oe eee ee ee ee ae ee 
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q Fortagraph 60-60° 


In one hour your office girl can make at least 5 times as many copies with Portagraph 
as your secretary can make with her typewriter. Latest statistics show that it takes at 
least 20 minutes to type and proofread an original and three carbons of a full 600 word 
page—or 3 originals and 9 carbons an hour. 


Portagraph, on the other hand, will copy 60 individual records, 30 duplicate records, 
20 triplicate records, etc. . . . in that same hour. It will handle all the copying work of a 


stenographic pool—leaving your typists free for more important creative work. 


You can estimate just how much time Portagraph will save you by using our new 
Copying Analysis Form. It provides you with a yardstick by which you can determine 
the amount of time your people now spend manually copying records. And simply by 
dividing the total number of copies by 60 you'll get the number of hours it takes to 
copy those same records with Portagraph. Write for a supply of these forms today. 
They're free. Address: Remington Rand Inc., Photo Records Division, Room 2613, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


*60 PHOTOCOPIES 
60 minutes 


Greater business eff hrough photogra 


cceds of $10-million of 38% cumulative 
preferred stock issued in 1945. 

General Mills has always followed the 
conservative financial policy laid down 
by James F. Bell, board chairman from 
1934 until early this year. Bell didn’t 
like borrowing money. Only deviation 
from Bell’s policy occurred in 1943, 
when the company was authorized ti 
issue $20-million in 10-year obligations 
at 24%. But only $10- million of it has 
been issued. 

e Merger—General Mills came into be 
ing in 1928 through a merger of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. with four othe: 
mills. Its first president was Bell. 
who had been president of Washburn 
Crosby. There he had learned the tricks 
of flour advertising from his father. 
James S. Bell. (As president of Wash- 
burn Crosby, Bell senior had madc 
Gold Medal flour famous with “Even- 
tually—Why Not Now?” The slogan 
was dropped when Pillsbury took spacc 
on adjoining billboards and ran its own 
answer: “Because Pillsbury’s Best.” 

The younger Bell is also given credit 

for other moves that have ‘made Gen- 
eral Mills famous. In 1939 he started 
General. Mills’ now-famous informa! 
stockholders’ meetings across the coun- 
try. 
e Animated Reports+This led to a 
series of annual reports via motion pic- 
tures and animated cartoons, and to 
institutional ads with a light touch 
Other vigorous public and stockholde: 
relations efforts have made the com 
pany a model in the field. 

Bell, General Mills’ biggest share 
holder (3.2% of the common stock), is 
still active in the company. He heads 
an important new committee on finance 
and technological progress. 

e Feeds and Stores—In 1929 General 
Mills’ sales volume was $123-million. 
And in that year the new corporation 
acquired several more concerns. One 








DIVERSIFIER Hyde heads General Mills’ 
mechanical and research divisions 
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GENERAL MILLS’ BIG THREE, James F. Bell, Harry A. Bullis, and Leslie N. Perrin, 
put a heavy emphasis\on research. One of their projects in this program is . . . 





[THE NEW PRODUCTS-CONTROL HEADQUARTERS in Minneapolis. 








It is the 


nerve center for 20 product-control laboratories in General Mills’ plants everywhere. 


of them was the Larrowe Milling Co. 
This purchase not only gave General 
Mills a line of feeds (Larro ‘“Farm- 
tested”) but a string of New England 
farm service stores. It has now cut its 
stores to 60-odd, is redesigning them, 
adding a raft of new merchandising lines. 
Reportedly, their total sales are run- 
aing about $30-million to $35-million 
innually. 
* Packaged Foods—Additions to Gen- 
eral Mills’ packaged food line came 
long naturally and burgeoned in sales. 
Wheaties ready-to-eat cereal was already 
a name when General Mills became a 
corporation; it now accounts for about 
10% of the nation’s total ready-to-eat 
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cereal market, runs second to Kellogg’s 
Cornflakes. Kix came out in 1938, gets 
about 24%. Cheerios, a 1941 innova- 
tion, accounts for about 6%. 

General Mills got into vitamins. 10 
years ago when Bell teamed up with 
Eastman Kodak to form Distillation 
Products (each owns 50% of the stock). 
And in 1941 it went into the dehy- 
drated food line: Betty Crocker soup 
mixes now account for about 40% of 
the dry soup business. 

e The Leaders—Competitor General 
Foods’ Swansdown (packaged cake 
flour) leads all brands with 45% of the 
total business; but G.M.’s Softasilk gets 
about 25%. Bisquick nabs about 75% 











do you have a 


PRODUCTION PROBLEM 
inohing GLASS PARTS? 


Put Dunbar— America’s most versa- 
tile Glass Plant—to work for you. 
Dunbar’s custom moulding service 
can help you cut production costs on 
hand-blown or pressed glass precision 
applications . . . on either crystal or 
heat-resisting glasses. Dunbar engi- 
neers work with your designers and 
engineers on any “glass parts’ 
problem you have. We invite your 
specifications . . . offer our services. 
Write Dunbar Glass Corp., Dept. 
B-5, Dunbar, W. Va. 

















HUNDREDS OF NEW 
PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 
the new 1948 


treasury of 
“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
— 78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
now—keep track of new profit sources. 

ee 


Joral of fonnase 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the next 7% issues plus my copy 
of “New Products and Services.” Check 
for $5 is enclosed. 


Name 








Address 


State___ 
w-s 


CRPcnrenn Ne Ne. 
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Orders 

and 
cae | re-orders 
—-_ prove it! 


The statement that the Ceco-Drop makes 
other gravity drop hammers obsolete may 
have seemed over-enthusiastic a‘year ago when 
this new hammer was introduced. But the ex- 
perience of forge shops which have installed 
Ceco-Drops—and ordered more—is the best 
evidence that the statement is simple truth. As 
the facts are known, the list keeps growing. 
Write for these facts 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 






































of all prepared biscuit mix sales. CG 
Medal Kitchen Tested flour is lea ¢; 
among family flours. 

During the war General Mills br: 
ened its work in derivatives from a 
cultural products. Two of the 
developments: soybean resins and ¢ 
flour (a thickening agent). 

@ War Work—General Mills burst i: : 
its newest field—appliances and mach 
ery—as a result of the war. The c 
pany took on ordnance contracts 
1940, put its mechanical developm 
staff—machine-designers, draftsmen, 
ventors, machinists, toolmakers 
work on them. 

One thing followed another: re: 
cylinders, torpedo directors, perisc 
prisms, gun sights, gyroscopic equ 
ment. So at war's end, G.M. had a ty 
block-long mechanical plant and 
million worth of precision instrument 
e Appliances—General Mills went int 
the appliance field partly because 
Maurice H. Graham, 59-year-old inv: 
tor of the Toastmaster, whom it hi 
retained in 1943. His first idea: Capita 
ize on Betty Crocker’s famous nan 
The upshot came in 1946: the Bett 
Crocker Tru-Heat iron. 

This item has done well. Despit 
steel shortages, General Mills has turned 
out more than 14-million of the iro1 
And it still lags* behind orders despit: 
a monthly production of 80,000. 

Another Graham invention, a pres. 
sure saucepan, had just been put on th 
market when a fire destroyed the pro- 
duction line early this year. Last week 
G.M. purchased Sylvania Electric’s fo 
mer radio plant at Bloomington, [!. 
Hopes are that the saucepan will again 
be in production by early summer. 

In addition to Palmer machines, the 
mechanical division turns out precision 
equipment on contract for other firms. 
Most successful item to date has been 
a high-speed vacuum package filler pro- 
duced for manufacturers of powdered 


ADMAN Samuel C. Gale runs General 
Mills’ advertising and public relations 
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PRODUCTS 


Johns-Manville Reports 
Inereased Production 


Expansion program brings results 
in helping meet nation’s needs 


REATER production of building and industrial 
materials was the big accomplishment of 
Johns-Manville in the record year 1947. 
Production of badly needed items was 114 to 5 
times that of pre-war 1940. 
Two new plants were completed and put into 
Operation. 
Two other plants were started and will be pro- 
ducing in 1948. 
More than a thousand separate improvement and 
expansion projects were completed in 16 plants 
across the country. 


These were some of J-M’s efforts to increase the 
supply of goods, needed to help offset shortages. 


Record Sales 
Sales were $134 million compared with $92 mil- 
lion in 1946. 


Profits were 7)io cents per dollar of total sales. 


More Employes 
Employes numbered 18,500 compared with 15,800 
in 1946. 


Higher Payrolls 
Payrolls amounted to $5314 million compared 
with $3914 million in 1946. 
Expanded Research 
Additional buildings were rising at the new J-M 
Research Center, biggest of its kind in the world. 
Moderate Price Increases 


Moderate price increases were required to help 
offset skyrocketing costs of production. But aver- 


age prices of Johns-Manville building materials 
since 194] have increased less than half as much 
as has the average for building materials in general. 


J-M's Annual Statement 


Here are the highlights of Johns-Manville’s an- 
nual statement for the year 1947:* 


TOTAL INCOME...........$134 miiiion 


For all costs 
(except as shown below) .......$ 63 million 


To employes for 
salaries and wages .........$ 53% million 


To government for taxes $ 8% million 
To stockholders in dividends.$ 4% million 
Reinvested in the business....$ 514 million 


% Earnings after taxes were $3.23 per share of 
common stock after adjustment for a three-for- 
one split of the common stock in May, 1947. 


* Taxes were equivalent to $2.87 per share of com- 


mon stock. 
5 v A 


Johns-Manville will continue to do everything pos- 
sible to meet the demands for building and indus- 
trial products and to provide greater value for the 
consumer dollar. 


Mn. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


*Those desiring more complete information should refer to a booklet 
containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders which we will 
be glad to furnish on request. Address: Johns- Manville Corporation, 
22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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When the puck sizzles through 
a struggling mass of players... 
straight and swift toward the 
goal...the man in the cage must 
see it...and stop it... whether 
the puck is screened or in the 
clear. The goal-tender in profes- 
sional hockey is a master at ab- 
sorbing the shocks of surging 
power drives...a specialist in 
making “saves”. 

Saving powered equipment 
from critical strains and destruc- 
tive shocks is a function of the 
various hydraulic drives manu- 
factured by the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company. Guarding machinery 


—or the goal—calls for the same 


. Power Take-off 


full combination of specialized 
training, experience and skill. 

Twin Disc’s hydraulic drives, 
as well as its friction and air- 
actuated clutches, and marine 
gears are designed, built and 
serviced by men expert in effec- 
tive power application. Each job 
is an exacting one, but Twin 
Disc men—and Twin Disc units 
—match job requirements. 

You may utilize this special- 
ized knowledge and skill in an- 
swering each of your power ap- 
plication problems. Send inquir- 
ies to the Twin Disc CLutcu 
ComPany, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Div., Rockford, IIL.) 


Marine Gear 


Bi bisc | Machine Too! 
Clutch 
er (aly Disc eS 
CLUTCHES 6 4 gy ame DRIVES - 


SPECIALISTS 


IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES 


SINCE 1918 





products. Competitor General Foods 
bought the first one. It had also been 
making high-speed package-filling ma- 
chinery before it took on the Palmer ma- 
chines. Its interest in this phase dates 
back to Washburn Crosby's develop- 
ment in 1927 of the Anderson auto- 
matic sealer for flour packages. 

e Plant and Finances—Today Genera! 
Mills is a well-heeled company with a 
sizable physical plant. Assets total 
$115.7-million. 

It owns 19 flour mills across the 
country, well dispersed to hedge against 
crop failures anywhere. It employs some 
12,500 people. (More than a third of 
them—about 5,500—are in the sales 
forces or offices.) 

The number of products sold by 
General Mills is staggering. In the bulk 
flour business alone it has 240 brands. 
Its household package flour numbers 
250 brands. 

e Executives—At the top of the General 
Mills pyramid are the 14-man board of 
directors and a nine-man executive com- 
mittee. Top executive salaries range 
from $110,000 a year for president to 
$25,000 for division presidents. The 
new president, 62-year-old Leslie N. 
Perrin, moved into the spot from exec- 
utive vice-president when Bullis moved 
up to chairman. 

e Promotion Man—One of the most im- 
portant jobs in the company is held 
by Samuel C. Gale (picture, page 74), 
who joined Washburn Crosby in 1921. 
Gale, 52, heads five vital departments: 
product advertising, public services, the 
Betty Crocker activities, market analy- 
sis, and coupon service. This year he 
will spend a reported $13-million on 
advertising and promotional ideas. 

Much of General Mills’ success is due 
to Gale’s operations. 

The company is one of the biggest 

users of daytime radio in the country. 
(It once even owned its own station, 
WCCO, in Minneapolis.) its 15-minute 
soap operas are heard from coast to 
coast. And it buys evening time as well. 
All in all General Mills has 38 network 
shows weekly. 
e Coupons and Crocker—In the war of 
premiums, General Mills has offered 
everything from sirup servers to pedome- 
ters. Size of its operation can be judged 
from the $256,000 General Mills paid 
last year to an outside firm for handling 
some of its coupon operations. 

Most famous of all the company’s 
advertising ideas has been, of course, 
Betty Crocker. She was born as a sig- 
nature for a Washburn Crosby mail 
contest in 1921. Protean in character, 
she is now: (1) a daytime radio show; 
(2) Betty Crocker, Inc.; (3) a painting 
by Neysa McMein; (4) a staff of nutri- 
tionists, radio actresses, mail openers, 
and others. And—most important—she 
is a name that survey takers say is known 
by 91% of all housewives. 
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Everything in Piping... 
for Soybean Processing, for example 


Soy, soja, or sahuca . . . as beans, their identity is 
quickly lost once they’re harvested. It’s the bean’s 
fine oil that industry wants . . . for use in shorten- 
ings, salad dressings, sauces . . . for soap and paint 
making. It’s the protein-rich pulp that makes other 
palatable foods for man and animal. 

Soybean processing means a lot of work for a 
lot of piping equipment. The solvent method for 
extracting oil employs continuous flow. So does 
the refining operation. It takes a truly complete 
line—Crane—to supply the industry’s piping re- 
quirements. 

In this field as in others, standardizing on Crane 
materials helps to simplify all piping procedures 
. +» from design to erection to maintenance. It 
assures the best equipment for every service... 
with this 3-way advantage: 

ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the most 
comprehensive selection of brass, iron, 
steel and alloy piping materials for all 
pressure and temperature applications. 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY to help you get the 
best installation, and to avoid needless 
delays on the job. 

ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY in every item, 
assuring the highest efficiency throughout 
piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 








(Right) SMALL STEEL VALVES WITH BIG VALVE FEATURES 
—For performance, easy maintenance, and durability, 
there’s nothing that any big valve has over these Crane 
600-pound forged steel globe and angle valves—in sizes 

2 in. and smaller. Unmatched for compact quality 
design. Trimmed for steam services up to 850° F.,, 

for oil and oil vapor up to 1000° F. Screwed, 
flanged, or welding ends. See your Crane Catalog. 


VALVES © FITTINGS 
PIPE * PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 
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BUNELL — 
Whenever you need dies, tools, jigs, 
fixtures and special machines. Send 
your blueprints for quotation. Highly 
skilled technicians...competent engineers 


... 175 motor driven machines. 
“The 


BUNELL tir in se tora im 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share on 
the outstanding common stock, pay- 
able March 12, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 24, 1948. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Finance Committee 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors hos declared 
a quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 


March 15, 1948, to stockholders of 
record February 25, 1948. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 

















Atlas Corporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com 
mon Steck of Atlas Corporation, 
payable March 20. 1948, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business February 27, 1948. 


Wacrer A. Peterson, Treasurer 
February 17, 1948. 





























FOR SALE 
LARGE BUILDING MATERIAL YARD 


Located in Metropolitan Cincinnati Area. Well 
located in respect to railroad facilities and prox- 
imity to building operations. Business established 
20 years with only one competitor covering an area 
of over 100,000 population. 


Box 4023, Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Oara. Standord & Poor's Corp, Moody tavestors Service 
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Bond Prices—Market Prophet? 


They signaled commodity and stock break, could again 
show where the market is heading. Trend now seems steady, 


maybe slightly downward. 


After the resounding break in com- 

modities and the sympathetic drop in 
stocks, many traders aren’t botherin 
to watch the stodgy, slow-moving halt 
market. But for an executive who wants 
an indicator of near-term trends, neg- 
lect of the bond market can be a mis- 
take. 
e Weathervane—In the past, bond 
prices often have been one of the most 
reliable and sensitive weathervanes the 
market has. Now, they might easily be 
the first to give a hint as to where stock 
and commodity prices will go from 
here. 

Bonds gave a clear advance tip on the 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Au Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 137.3 137.7 140 
Railroad. 41.4 41.7 42.5 
Utility 64.6 65.1 67 


Bonds 
Industrial 119.3 119.1 119 
Railroad. 103.1 103.5 104. 
Utility 114.1 114.0 113. 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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recent break in other markets (BW— 
Oct.4’47,p103). In the last half of 1947, 
bonds pointedly refused to join in the 
climbs then under way in both stocks 
and commodities (chart). By the time 
commodities hit the skids, the bond 
market already had discounted the price 
trouble ahead. 

e Past Warnings—This isn’t the first 
time that bonds have hoisted a warning 
flag well in advance of a turn. 

Bond values started to show persistent 
weakness in the spring of 1928. This 
was a good 18 months before the Big 
Bull Market in stocks blew up. 

In 1937, bond prices began to soften 
in January. It was not until March that 
stocks started the decline that eventu- 
ally carried the Dow-Jones industrial 
average down 49%. 

Bonds also forecast the end of the 
1942-1946 bull market. They reached 
their ceiling months before the investors 
and the traders started getting out of 
stocks. 

e Reassuring Sign—If you remember 
these occasions when bonds called the 
shots on the future, it’s reassuring to 
see bond prices rocking along on a 
fairly even keel now. And it’s worth no- 
ticing that both commodity and stock 


5 5 
prices have steadied down, at least tem- 
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porarily, after the first waves of liqui- 
dation. 

But it is still too early to take it for 
granted that bond prices have hit bot- 
tom. 

e Possible Drops—Most Street sources, 
in fact, still think bond prices will go 
lower in the months ahead. For one 
thing, bonds almost surely will drop if 
the business situation takes a turn for 
the worse. For another, the money mar- 


kets generally are goimg to be under 
pressure from Treasury debt retirement 
until well into the second quarter. 

The current stabilization of bond 
prices, however, has helped the new is- 
sues market re-establish itself on a more 
comfortable basis. In recent weeks a 
number of important pieces of fnanc- 
ing have been completed—generally on 
a yield basis ranging from 3%, or 
slightly less, to about 3.10%. 





State of the Market: A 


Stock market dabblers, unlike 
their brothers in commodity futures, 
haven't indulged in any panicky 
selling so far this year. And the 
bear market lows reached earlier by 
the Dow-Jones industrial and rail 
averages still face their real test 
(BW —Feb.21'48,p94). 

The averages don’t tell you the 
whole story, though. More often 
than was comfortable lately, sellers 





Union Pacific. . . 


(1) Adjusted for stock split-ups. 





1042-46 Subsequent 
Bull Market Bear Market 1947-48 Feb. 21, Loss 
Industrial Common Stocks High Low High 1948 Recovered 
Dow-Jones Average... a 212.50 163.12 186.85 167.60 9.1 
Allied Stores canes “a $03 . 37 *$25 00 $39.25 $26.25 3.9 
American Can LOE Ss 112.12 78.25 99 00 79.00 9.6 
Amer. Locomotive ‘ , 44.50 18.62 54.87 19.50 3.4 
Amer. Tobacco “B 100.25 61.00 84.75 62.50 3.8 
Anaconda Copper oate $1.87 *30.50 42.00 31.00 2.3 
Bethlehem Steel (1)......... 38.25 25.50 35.12 31.50 47.1 
Borden Co pata ae $7.75 *38 25 49 37 38 50 2.3 
Chrysler Corp. (1). ......... 70.50 37.62 66.87 $4.75 $2.1 
Du Pont Pp Tha Ses ee ee 227.00 161.00 197.00 167.75 10.2 
General Electric Lawtawaw 52.00 32.00 3987 32.50 2.8 
General Foods eet CREED 56.12 34.25 45.75 34.75 2.3 
General Motors. E ack P 80.37 47.75 6S .87 $2.25 13.8 
Gimbel Brothers (1)........ 55.12 16.50 42.00 18.12 1.7 
i rs MOGI. SS has cae ne<s 88 50 49 00 71.75 §1 75 7.0 
Gulf Oil ; 78.00 57.50 76.62 60.25 12.8 
International Harvester. ... 102.00 66.25 95 00 86 .00 55.2 
Johns- Manville (1).......... 55 .87 *34.25 46.50 36 .00 8.1 
Montgomery Ward anys 104.25 *48 62 64.62 49.75 2.2 
Paramount Pictures (1)...... 39.62 *18.25 32.75 18.87 2.9 
Sears Roebuck (1)......... 49 62 30.12 40.75 33.75 18.6 
E. R. Squibb = ee 55 00 *25 .50 45 50 26.00 1.8 
Standard Oil (N. J.)........ 78.75 61.62 80.00 71.37 56.9 
Sey GE RIBa ce cent axscka 41.12 30.62 37 .87 31.75 10.7 
Union Carhede. .......6 008 125 .00 88 .00 110.75 97 .62 26.0 
United Air Lines............ 54.25 15.25 28.50 18.00 7.1 
United Fruit (1) re acne $3.62 41.50 59.75 50.00 70.1 
YU By MOE a 6s 5 tone sc 80.00 *38.50 60.50 40.50 4.8 
U.S. Steel... eee 97 .37 61.62 80.00 69.50 22.0 
Westinghouse Elec. (1)...... 39.75 21.12 31.00 26.00 26.4 
Railroad Common Stocks 

Dow-Jones Average......... 68 31 41.16 SS .85 48.52 27.1 
A. T. & Santa Fe....... ves, ARE.O0 $66.00 $99 00 $89 00 41.8 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 83.00 40.50 59.00 45.25 11.2 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 66 87 *40.37 54.7 41.25 3.2 
Great Northern (Pfd.)....... 64.00 34.50 49.87 38 .00 17.9 
Pe GORI io Sno s Seese 45.50 18.12 30.00 28.37 S78 
Louisville & Nashville (1)... 72.25 39.50 53.00 40.00 1.5 
New York Central.......... 33.75 12.00 22.37 12.87 3.7 
Pennsylvania............... 47.50 15.00 26.87 17.00 6.1 
Southern Pacific............ 70.00 34.50 47.25 47.00 35.2 
Gee BEF ois ic dis oes dn 65 .00 28.00 50.50 34.25 17.0 
Ls cabne aed 168.50 110.00 165 .00 155.50 79.5 


* Bear market low registered in 1948. 


Current Sampling 


have outnumbered buyers by a big 
margin. Many individual issues 
have suffered acute nervous attacks. 

What is worse, many shares have 
recently been drifting 'to their low- 
est levels since the 1942-46 bull 
market broke almost two years ago. 

You can see the results in the 
market sampling below. Of the 
+0 representative shares listed, 55% 
have performed much below par. 


/ of 
Bear Market 


Ask LAW RENEE: 


to send WOT a COPA 





Many Businesses 
Have Prospered 
As a Result Of 
Ideas Expressed 
In This New 
Free Book 
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32 pages of helpful 


information on how to expand 
your bank borrowing... using 
inventory stored on your 


premises as collateral 


|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
(COMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
Offices in all principal cities 





37 DRUMM ST., DEPT. B-13 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
Please send me your new book 


“Borrowing On Inventory To Finance Your Business” 
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Can Be a Good Year Too 


You can expect good business to run on well 
through 1948. 


But old-time competition is close upon us. 


And 1949 will be a critical year for all of us 
— making lower taxation imperative NOW. 


These are the main conclusions drawn from a 
nation-wide survey of industry’s plans for new plants 
and equipment which McGraw-Hill has just com- 
pleted. Here are the major findings: 


1. Capital expenditures in 1948 may be a little 
lower — but at the most only 8% lower — than 
in 1947. 


In 1949 capital expenditures may decline. 1949 
plans are still fluid. However, those which have 
been projected now show a falling off. (Washing- 
ton planners, please note: Current official at- 
tempts to discourage capital expansion may turn 
out to be superfluous —or downright dangerous. ) 


. Industry’s initial postwar rebuilding will be 85% 
complete at the end of 1948. When this first 
wave of deferred maintenance and expansion is 
finished, American industry will have more than 
half again the capacity it had in 1939. This does 
not mean the end of needed capital expendi- 
tures. Business will need to invest much more. 
(President Truman sets an investment goal im- 
mediately ahead of $50 billion.) But it does 
mean that tough competition is returning fast. 


These are solid facts, based on plans which are 
firmly made by a broad cross-section of American 





@ IF YOU WANT full details of the McGraw-Hill survey 
of Capital Expenditures, which is summarized in this editorial, 
write to the Economics Depar:ment, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 











industry and which the McGraw-Hill survey revealed 

The greatest contribution of this survey is thc 
information it supplies on business plans for the pur 
chase of new plants and equipment. What business 
planned to do about such expenditures was by far the 
biggest unknown element in the 1948 outlook. For. 
if business: planned to slash its outlays for plants and 
equipment this year, that fact alone could bring a 
sharp downturn in business. 

In making this survey, McGraw-Hill researchers all 
over the nation personally interviewed top executives 
of companies selected to make up a scientific cross- 
section of industry. Each executive was asked to give, 
not his opinion about general business trends, but 
factuai details about his company’s plans for 1948. By 
adding together the plans of the companies inter- 
viewed, McGraw-Hill has secured, for the first time, a 
teliable picture of what business plans to do in the 
months ahead. 

Here are plans for 1948 and 1949, as revealed by the 
survey: 


1. Industry still needs more than a year to finish 
its initial postwar maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion program. 


Among manufacturing industries, to executives re- 
port that 649% otf their program for the immediate 
postwar period is now complete. According to present 
plans, 85% will be installed by the end of this year 
even though some manufacturing industries still have 
a long way to go. For instance, oil companies will 
complete only three-quarters of their presently planned 
expansion program by the end of 1948. 


2. Business may spend less on new plants and 
equipment this year than the record $16.1 bil- 
lion spent last year. But the decline probably 
will be negligible and certainly will not be 





great enough to bring on a business recession. 


At the time McGraw-Hill interviewed top execu- 
tives, some companies had not yet approved their 
1948 capital budgets. Under the extreme assumption 
that those particular companies will make xo capital 
expenditures in 1948, industry’s 1948 bill for new 
plants and equipment will run to $14.9 billion, or 8% 
below last year’s record figure. Under the more realistic 
assumption that those companies will cut their capital 
investment only as much as the companies which had 
already drawn up their plans for 1948, industry’s 1948 
capital budget will run to almost $15.8 billion, a de- 
cline of only $300 million from 1947. 

Thus the over-all conclusion of the McGraw-Hill 
survey is that capital expenditures by business will be 
only slightly lower this year than last. 


3. Business executives will not slash their 1948 
capital budgets unless they are convinced that 
a real slump is in the offing —and they are not 
convinced now. 


Almost two-thirds of all manufacturing companies 
say they would not cut capital budgets sharply even if 
business activity declined 20%. What is more, even 
a 15-20% boost in wage rates would have little effect 
on projected capital budgets. If wages go up, 57% of 
manufacturing companies would not change their 
capital budgets, 26% would increase them, and 17% 
would cut them. 


4. Most executives look for an increase in their 
company’s sales this year. 


More than half of all manufacturing companies are 
planning on a sales increase over last year of 10% or 
more, A third of them say sales will be about the same 
as in 1947. And fewer than 10% look for lower sales. 


5. Manufacturing companies will finance much 
of their purchases of new plants and equipment 
in 1948 from funds set aside out of past or 
current earnings. 


Utilities and railroads, on the other hand, must go 
to the securities markets or commercial banks to fi- 
nance most capital expenditures. 

Although manufacturing companies say they can 


finance this year’s capital expenditures in large part 
from current profits and past savings, all evidence indi- 
cates that, to do so, they will use up most of the funds 
they earmarked during the war for this purpose. So in 
1949, industry must go to the capital markets or to 
the commercial banks if it is to continue to spend for 
capital purposes. If the securities markets continue to 
lie in the doldrums, as they will under present tax laws, 
only companies with triple A credit ratings will be 
able to raise funds that way. 


6. Purchases of new plants and equipment may 


fall off in 1949. 


The McGraw-Hill survey collected all available evi- 
dence on plans for 1949 capital budgets. Fewer than 
40% of all manufacturing companies now have defi- 
nite plans for 1949. Of those that have plans, 45% 
intend to spend less than in 1948, 30°¢ plan to spend 
the same amount, and a quarter expect to spend more. 
These preliminary decisions would seem to indicate 
that capital investment may fall off in 1949. 


7. Industry’s production capacity in 1949 will 
be far above prewar. 


Manufacturing capacity will be more than 50% 
greater than in 1939 once the present wave of postwar 
building is complete. Almost a third of all manufac- 
turing companies report that their capacity will be 
double or more than double the prewar figure. Thus, 
1949 may see a huge increase in production of many 
things that now are hard to buy. 

The last two points in this summary mean that 
1949 will be a critical year. We must forestall a sudden 
drying up of capital expenditures in that year. We 
must be able also to absorb a great outpouring of pro- 
duction both of capital and consumer goods. 

What will happen to business in 1949, therefore, 
will depend on how successful we are this year in 
dealing with such momentous problems as taxation, 
foreign aid and prices. But 1949 can be a good year too. 

The next editorial in this series will discuss the 
pivotal problem of taxes. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


THIS IS THE 651 OF A SERIES 
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to increase profits 
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Let the tested, step-by- 
step procedures outlined 
in this manual help you 
to plan and operate a 
sound, money - saving 
standard-cost system in 
your business. This un- 
usually practical book 
provides specific meth- 
ods to use in setting 
standards for each oper- 
ational expense — direct 


and indirect labor, main- A CJ 
tenance labor and mate- “a 4 


rials, operating supplies, 


general overhead, fuel, power, etc,—and shows 
how they may be better controlled. It explains 
how standard costs aid you in simplifying cost- 
accounting procedures—in forecasting your 
budgets—in developing top-flight supervisory 
incentive plans fitting the particular need of 
your own organization—and in making your 
company operations more profitable. 


Standard Costs 
for Manufacturing 


by STANLEY B. HENRICI 
289 pages, 6x9, 60 charts, graphs, tables, $3.50 
THE McGRAW-HILL ACCOUNTING SERIES 


Here is concrete, ready-to-use data for accountants, 
supervisors, industrial engineers, general managers, and 
other business executives. This book covers every aspect 
of standard costs—from establishing cost standards, to 
fixing responsibility for cost control—-from setting up the 
accounts, to the use of standard-cost data for evaluating 
wage jobs, estimating costs of new orders, determining 
selling prices, etc It discusses the differences and simi- 
larities between standards and budgets; outlines the ad- 
vantages of the fixed expense standard and the variable 
expense standard. It shows you how to establish product 
and operational costs—bow to set up “‘cost centers —how 
to determine what ex- 
penses are controllable 
how to incorporate stand 


Includes 

ard costs into your ac- bad 2? ae gn ty 
counts, Particularly val- our own program—Ex- 
uable are the chapters tem Analysis Sheet 
covering the techniques Eeet-Comparisen Sheet, 
utilized in analyzing the Operational Standard- 
varience vom mentor Cost Sheet, Calculation 
a ee of Variance Report, In- 
centive Performance Re- 
port, and many others. 


19 help-filled chapters: 
. The Concept of Standard Costs 
2. Setting Up the Accounts 
. Developing the Standard-Cost System 
- Presenting Standard Costs 
. Setting Standards for Direct and Indirect Labor 
. Setting Standards for Materials 
. Setting Standards for Maintenance and Other Services 
. Setting Standards for Fuel and Power 
$. General Overhead 
10. Applying the Standards to Operations 
tl. Accounting for Standard Costs 
12. Introduction to Variance Analysis 
13. Variances in Labor Costs 
14. Variances in Materials Costs 
15. Variances in Service and Overkead Costs 
16. Budgets 
17. Supervisors’ Incentive Plans 
18. Application of Supervisors’ Incentive Plans 
19. Miscellaneous Features 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


-— = - mt emis! aie pane 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc,, 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 
Send me Henrici’s Standard Costs for Manufacturing for 
10 days examination on approval In 10 days I will send 
$3.50, plus few cents postage, or return the book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Name 

Address .... 

City and State 

Company 

Position RW-2-28-48 
$4.20 in Canada n McGraw-Hill Company of 


ord@ fror 
Canada, Limited, 12 Yiichmond Street E., Toronto 1.) 





KEY NEGOTIATORS: George H. Pfeif, of General Electric (left), and W. O. Lippman, 
of Westinghouse (right), will bargain with U. E.’s James J. Matles (center), 


To Bargain on U. E. Demands 


Union goes into negotiations with one victory: Major 
employers won't challenge its bargaining status for another year. 
But it still faces right-wing revolt in its own ranks. 


Serious wage talks will start in the 
electrical manufacturing industry on 
Mar. 2. Only one outcome is assured: 
C.I.O.’s United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, operating outside 
the Taft-Hartley act, isn’t going to have 
its bargaining status challenged by ma- 
jor employers for at least another year. 

When Remington Rand, Inc., with- 
drew recognition from U. E, last 
December, the $64 question was: Will a 
parade of employers follow Reming- 
ton Rand’s lead and try to use the 
T-H law to toss out the U. E.? 

It’s now obvious that the answer to 
that question is no—whatever course 
contract negotiations may take. 
¢ Home-Front War?—There are grow- 
ing signs, however, that U. E. may 
have trouble holding its own rank-and- 
file membership in line. One right-wing 
group in New York City recently splin- 
tered off from the leftist U. E. (BW-- 
Feb.14'48,p102). This week a larger 
group bolted U. E.’s ranks in Newark, 
So far, the defections are minor. But 
they indicate one thing: Dissident 
groups that have tried—and failed—to 
unseat U. E.’s party-line leadership may 
now take a different course—secession. 
¢ Vulnerable—U. FE. is vulnerable be- 
cause its officers have refused to sign 
non-Communist affidavits required un- 
der the T-H law. Hence U. E. is 
barred from doing any kind of busi- 
ness before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. That means: 

Employers who want to go along 
with Remington Rand may question 
U. E.’s right to represent plant work- 
ers (BW—Dec.13’47,p19). U. E. can 
fight back only on the picket line. 


Employees who want to break away 

from U. E. can now get NLRB’s help; 
they can petition for a T-H decertifica- 
tion vote (BW—Feb.21'48,p98). ‘To 
get a vote they must show that at least 
30% of all employees in a bargaining 
unit want to take representation rights 
away from U. E. and the union can’t 
defend itself before the board. 
e Success—Last week, U. E. successfully 
wound up a quiet campaign to protect 
itself against challenges from its major 
employers. It didn’t have to wait for 
formal contract negotiations: U. E. 
pacts have a standard clause which pro- 
vides that unless either party serves 
formal notice terminating the agrec- 
ment, it is extended automatically for 
another year. 

The last one of U. E.’s big employers 
to waive a 1948 contract termination 
was Phelps Dodge Copper Products Co. 
Phelps Dodge agreed to string along 
with U. E. on its present basic contract 
until Mar. 7, 1949. In return, U. F. 
agreed to negotiate this year only on a 
general across-the-board pay hike and 
other economic issues. 

Westinghouse worked out a similar 
agreement with U. E. in preliminary 
contract talks two weeks ago (BW— 
Feb.21’48,p96). So have all other ma- 
jor employers, including General Elec- 
tric. s 
e Advantages—The pacts have freed 
U. E. from bargaining under pressure 
of a contract deadline. For manage- 
ment, they don’t assure labor peace 
(U. E. hasn’t signed away its right to 
strike any time after Apr. 1); but em- 
ployers hope they will contribute to 
more peaceful labor relations in 1948. 


Another advantage to U. E.: The 
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What makes Santa Clara County the fastest growing industrial area on the 
Pacific Coast? Is it location—labor—raw materials? These factors are partly 
responsible. But underlying all is liveability—the ability to live and enjoy life 
—the true goal of decentralization! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! 
It is called “LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA COUNTY"— 


and it presents a well rounded picture of this new indus- 
trial area. Free . . . write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Go 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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SHE 1S DOING THE WORK 


@ Whatever it’s costing you to hand-fold your monthly statements, 
bulletins, form letters, price lists, advertising literature, etc. ... you can 
do the work at a fraction of the cost... in a fraction of the time... with 
a Davidson Folding Machine. 


One girl, with this machine, can do the work of from 10 to 20 girls 
. folding from 6,000 to 45,000 sheets per hour depending on the 


sheet size. And that means... no employees taken from their regular 
duties for hand-folding . . . no costly overtime ... no delayed mailings. 


Any competent office employee can operate a Davidson... so easy... 


so simple... and even if you only use it one day a month it will pay for 
itself through direct savings. 


A new model...at a new low price 
The new Davidson Model 120 Folding Ma- 


chine puts mechanized folding within reach 
of all. It’s precision built, compact, depend- 
able, and amazingly efficient. The Continu- 
ous Load Automatic Feed permits replenish- 
ing load without interrupting operation. 
Motor driven. Handles sheets from 3”x3” 
to 10"x 14”. Floor model and table model 
available for prompt delivery. 


ASK FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET. Shows how mechanized folding can 
save you time and money ... can get your important mailings out 
on time. Gives full details about all models of Davidson Folding 
Machines. Write today ...on your business letterhead, please. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Davidson Dual Duplicators 


1034-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Devilinn Salen and Sorebin Aapecina Se Seneet ee 
S., Canada, Mexico ond abroad. 


Davidson 


OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





agreements strengthen the union’s han 
in dealing with dissident members 
Where U. E. has a contract that run 
into 1949, there’s little likelihood of 

revolt. Internal upheavals thrive mos‘ 
often when a union’s relations wit) 
management are unsteady. 

@ Revolt—A case in point is U. E.’s cu: 
rent trouble in Newark-area plants ot 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, Inc. 
where the union didn’t get a waiver of 
termination. U. E. has been negotiating 
terms of a new Edison contract. So 
far, it hasn’t made much headway. 

So a large bloc of members of ; 

local union—with jurisdiction in la 
Edison plants—said they were through 
with U. E. Reason: National and local 
officers have refused ‘to sign non-Com- 
munist affidavits; the refusals are jeop- 
ardizing relations with employers. 
@ A Question of Polls—The rebel group 
claims a roll of 350 out of 900 union 
members. It is setting up an_inde- 
pendent union in Edison’s Ediphone 
and Automotive Divisions. The group 
had already taken steps, it reported, for 
full compliance with the T-H law; it 
plans to seek a representation election 
at the two plants. Because the Edison 
contracts end Mar. 7, the independent 
group is bypassing decertification pro- 
ceedings. There are two tactical advan- 
tages: 

U. E. can’t have its name on a rep- 
resentation ballot, but its name would 
appear on decertification ballots. The 
independent group believes it stands a 
better chance of ousting U. EF. if U. E.’s 
name isn’t there to be checked. 

One election will do the work of two. 
Victory in a decertification poll merely 
ousts the incumbent union. Victory in 
a representation election ousts the in- 
cumbent and certifies another as col 
lective bargaining agent. 

NLRB will schedule representation 
polls only when a contract is terminat- 
ing; so long as there is a going contract, 
it will require a decertification poll first. 
e Inspiration—Leaders of the bolt from 
U. E. at Edison describe it as a “spon- 
taneous move to get another union— 
and leaders who will comply with fed- 
eral Jaws.” Indirect inspiration for it 
came from Catholic trade union classes 
taught by a Newark attorney, James E. 
Fagan. His subject was the worker's 
rights under the T-H law. A group 
enrolled from the Edison local asked 
Fagan to help them put his theories on 
democratic trade unionism into practice. 
He agreed, and now is aiding the inde- 
pendent group as its counsel. 

e Prospects—There’s no cockiness in 
the group. U. E., they realize, is about 
the toughest foe they could tackle. A 
victory isn’t in the bag. But if it comes, 
the independent believes it can then go 
ahead and sign up considerable number 
of electrical workers—in and out of Edi- 


son. 
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cold finished bars because they are drawn 
to standard tolerances. Machining charac- 
teristics are excellent. They have the 
smoothness and bright finish, the strength 
and toughness, that best serve your needs, 
because they are made to meet standard 
specifications. 

Our facilities for producing cold finished 
carbon and alloy steel bars recently have 
been substantially enlarged and we are 
now prepared to supply bars in a wide 
range of sizes, either in coils or straight 
lengths. 

Get in touch with the nearest Youngs- 

_ town district sales office and our represent- 
ative will call on you. Tell him what you 
want in either carbon or alloy bars, and 
we will make every effort to meet your 


requirements to your complete satisfaction. 








THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY  ixportoiice®Soo rth Avenue, New York 


COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - SHEETS - PLATES WIRE TIE PLATES AND SPIKES - 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS - CONDUIT - BARS - RODS. 
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These two workers 


One man and a ‘Load Lifter’ Electric 
Hoist can handle the toughest lifting job 
in your plant at low cost. Safety is a 
built-in feature. Low-cost maintenance 
and astonishing endurance—these results 
come from the special features not found 
in their entirety in any other hoist. Two- 
gear reduction drive, self-contained ball 
bearing motor, enc.osed construction, 
tool-proof upper stop and safety lower 
blocks. Whatever your lifting problem 
within the ‘Load Liiter’s’ capacity, this 
is the hoist that will solve it. 


Send for Catal gz No. 215 


LOAD LIFTER 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Conzolidated Safety and Relief Valves ond 
‘American’ Industric! Instruments 





Makes every copy 
as clear as a photograph! 


Reproduces anything written, 
typed, drawn or photographed— 
2 to 20 times faster. It’s error- 
proof... change-proof . . . and 
economical. Saves hours of typing 
and proof reading. 


Your office boy can operate it. Does 
not use a lens. Does not require 
focusing, darkroom or technical pho- 
tographic equipment. 

Hunter's COMPLETE photo-copying 
service saves you time, money and costly 
errors. We furnish a machine for your par- 
ticular needs . . . specially processed Hunter 
Papers . . . free servicing of the machine 
should it ever require attention . . . free advice 
on any photo-copying problem. 
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HUNTER PHOTO-COPYIST, INC 
101 Hunter Avenue, Syrocuse, N.Y 





Plant Guards: NLRB Problem 


Board decisions clarify two questions of representatior 
rights under T-H law, but leave real poser on what kind of plant 
police union is legal. New C.1.O. unit may force a test. 


On management desks this week lay 
two new rulings by the National Labor 
Relations Board on ‘laft-Hartley law 
coverage. Said NLRB: 

Inspectors are not a part of plant 
supervision. A union which includes 
production and maintenance workers 
can represent them in collective bar- 
gaining. 

Watchmen, even when not uni- 

formed, armed, or deputized, are to be 
classed as plant guards. They can’t be 
in the same bargaining unit as_pro- 
duction workers. 
e Watchmen Decision—The ruling on 
watchmen came on a petition for a col- 
lective bargaining election at C. V. Hill 
& Co., Trenton, N. J. The United Auto 
Workers (C.I.0.) asked NLRB to de- 
clare three watchmen eligible to vote. 
The T-H_ law loosely defines plant 
guards—who can’t be represented by 
rank-and-file unions—as employees who 
“enforce rules to protect property of the 
employer or . . . protect the safety of 
persons on the employer's premises.” 

U.A.W. argued that this wording 
could mean that watchmen are not in 
the same class as plant guards; manage- 


ment took the opposite view. NLRB 
agreed with management: A watchman 
is a guard. 
e Precedent?—The C. V. Hill decision 
could set a precedent for more im 
portant cases. In one of these, U.A.W 
is secking the right to represent special 
day watchmen and full-time night watch 
men at the General Motors Parts Di- 
vision, Long Island City, N. Y. 
e Employees or Bosses?— I‘he inspectors 
decision came as the result of union 
competition at the Clayton Mark & 
Co., in Evanston, Ill. There the inde 
pendent Metal Workers Union asked 
NLRB for an election. It claimed that 
a majority of the 350 employees—in 
cluding products inspectors—want to 
switch from the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers (C.I.O.). 

Clayton Mark asked NLRB to ex 
clude inspectors, although they had 
been in the U. E. bargaining unit. Their 
authority includes the right to shut 
down any machine turning out faulty 
products; they can also order production 
workers to re-run faulty products, at a 
lower pay rate. 

Hence, said the company, the inspec- 


Long-Standing Foes United in Opposition 


Credit Henry Wallace for bringing A.F.L. 
president William Green (left) and U.A.W. 
(C.1.0.) president Walter Reuther into 
friendly cooperation after 12 years of bitter- 
ness. They appeared together at the Phila- 
delphia meeting of Americans for Demo- 


cratic Action last week. Both support 
A.D.A.’s effort to build a militant liberalism 
free of Communist influence. Both blasted 
Wallace’s third party and the Taft-Hartley 
act; both called for full support of the 
European Recovery Program. 
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THE MORAL OF THESE QUOTES IS THIS: 


NEW PLANTFINDER — 
FREE .. . Describes im- 
mediately available proper- 
ties— indexed, cross-indexed 
for your convenience. Write 
for free copy—to the address 
listed below—on your com: 
pany letterhead, please. 


heck us First for Land, 
ants and Kquipment 


Your Requirements “Unusual”? 

“, .. what we have been able to do for our students... 
could not have been done without the understanding and 
co-operation of the War Assets Administration . . . your 
agency's handling of the entire matter has been outstand- 
ingly satisfactory .. .” 





— Educational Institution* 


Need New Facilities in a Hurry? 
“, . . delay might well have been disastrous. The 
handling . . . by your office has been . . . prompt and 


satisfactory .. .” 
— Tubing and Conduit Manufacturer* 


Want to Cut Your Costs? 


“, . « we have been able to operate this plant at a 
profit . . . our facilities are modern and efficient... 
resulting in lower costs for us and . . . considerable com- 


petitive advantage.” 
— Steel Fabricator* 


Looking tor a Branch Plant? 

“We are glad to recommend to our industrial friends, 
who might be looking for new facilities or additional manu- 
facturing space, that they first consider available surplus 
war plants.” 

— Automobile Manufacturer* 


*From purchasers of war surplus plants; names on request. 


Investigate Ready-built, Ready-to-occupy 
Production Facilities Available Now 


Hundreds of sound, well-built, modern manufacturing 
plants and other production facilities are available for 
immediate purchase or lease. Big, complete plants or small- 
space units, from coast to coast and border to border. 

Our nearest Field Office can tell you what and where 
these are, advise you how to bid on them, provide you with 
descriptive literature and other information. 

Phone, write or wire today. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


ROOM 1402, ‘’I’* BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Field Offices: Atlanta -* Birmingham - Boston + Chicago °* Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Denver ° Detroit -° Grand Prairie, Texas - Jacksonville °* Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles e Minneapolis ° Nashville ° New Orleans ° New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Richmond ° St.lovis °* SaltlakeCity ° Sanfrancisco ° Seattle 
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Shortam’s must be slipping— 


Folks in the office opposite say the Shortams 
aren’t busy, stall around half the morning!... 
Fact is, business was never better. The mail’s so 
heavy in the morning the Shortam brothers must 
wait for inquiries and orders to be distributed... 

What they really need is a PB MailOpener! 

... Opens hundreds of letters a minute, with rotary 
shears that shave off envelope edges, spare the 
contents ... Efficient, quiet, durable, MailOpener 
speeds mail distribution—and your business day! 
Call any PB office, or write for illustrated folder! 


MAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1438 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
... originators of the postage meter... Offices in 63 cities in U.S. and Canada 
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tors’ duties affect the earnings of pr 
duction workers. They should not b 
influenced by being in the union of en 
ployees whose work they check. 

e Split Decision—NLRB split on th 
argument. ‘Ihe majority held that Co1 
gress, while drafting the T-H law, orig 
inally put inspectors among supervisor 
workers—not eligible to use NLRB 
Later the wording was changed to leav« 
inspectors out of the supervisor class 

The minority thought inspectors ax 

“representatives of management’—the, 
“perform duties which constitute an 
important final step in the management 
technique and in the execution of such 
duties they are required to exercise in 
dependent judgment and discretion di 
rectly affecting the remuneration of pro 
duction employees.” 
e The Majority Hedges—The board ma 
jority made clear its decision is not a 
hard and fast precedent for deciding in- 
spector cases. It said that “in certain 
cases’” inspectors might qualify as super- 
visors or professional employees. 

Under the ‘T-H law, NLRB must 
consider three types of persons—super- 
visors, professional employees, and plant 
guards—as ineligible for representation 
by production workers’ unions. How- 
ever, it will take a series of NLRB 
decisions to clarify borderline cases. 
¢ Open Question—'Ihe status of plant 
guards raises a particularly tough ques- 
tion. Are guards barred only from repre- 
sentation by poner workers’ un- 
ions? Or may they set up a special union 
of their own and affiliate with A.F.L. or 
C.1.0.? Would that be legal? 

T-H_ says: “No labor organization 
shall be certified as the representative of 
employees in a bargaining unit of guards 
if such organization admits to member- 
ship, or is affiliated directly or indirectly 
with an organization which admits to 
membership employees other than 
guards.” 

NLRB general counsel Robert Den- 

ham takes this to mean that plant 
guards can be represented only by 
strictly independent unions. Thus 
they can’t be affiliated in any way with 
A.F.L., C.1.0., or any group which has 
production workers in its ranks. But 
he isn’t sure that NLRB is going to 
agree with that interpretation. 
e Affidavits Precedent—The plant guard 
issue is similar to that which arose over 
non-Communist affidavits. Denham in- 
terpreted the law strictly. He barred 
all A.F.L. and C.I.O. unions from 
NLRB facilities as long as officers of 
the A.F.L. and C.1.0., as parent or- 
ganizations, refused to sign affidavits. 
NLRB reversed Denham; it decided 
that international unions are autono- 
mous (BW —Oct.11'47,p88). 

This NLRB ruling may be an im- 
portant precedent when a plant guard 
union test develops. It may be con- 
strued to bar C.I.O. industrial unions 
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FIBERGLAS”... helps keep it clean 


There are two important functions of clean air in 
the enamel spray phase of production in the wash- 
ing machine plant of The Apex Electrical Manufac- 
turing Company in Cleveland. And DustT-StTop 
Air Filters, a Fiberglas product, were selected for 
this dual job. 

First, clean air in this spray booth, where dust 
could mar the smooth, white enameled surfaces, 
means fewer rejects and imperfections. The Dust- 
Stop Air Filters, behind the operators in the view 
above, trap dust particles, let only clean air enter 
the booth. 

Then, too, there is a fine mist of paint in the air 
around the booth, in spite of water curtains and 
other precautions. If this mist were to contact air- 
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Es IBERGLAS 


cooled motors, located just outside of the spray 
booth, and their electrical controls, frequent and 
costly shutdowns would result. This equipment 
room, too, is protected by Dust-Stop Air Filters. 


Packs of adhesive coated Fiberglas fibers con- 
stitute the filter medium of DusT-SToP replace- 
ment-type air filters and account for high filtering 
efficiencies. Standard Dust-Stop frame cells are 
easily assembled to provide filter capacity for the 
smallest to the largest heating, ventilating or air- 
conditioning system. Dust-Stops provide clean 
air at low cost. They’re economical to install, inex- 
pensive to replace . . . For complete information, 
write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 
803, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 







SctuL* 


AIR FILTERS 


*FIBERGLAS is the trade mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) for @ variety of products mede of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
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HACKNEY 
STAINLESS STEEL 
BEER KEGS 


Model 5-520 
Made in half-barrel size 














Hie it is! The new Hackney 
Stainless Steel Beer Keg—sturdy, light- 
weight, handsome in appearance; and 
constructed according to proved design 
principles in continuous use since 

beer was legalized in 1933. 














And look at the features! No pitching 

required. Light weight—approximately 

31 pounds. Foot ring construction 

makes it easy to grip. Sturdy, stainless 

steel construction--reinforced with rolling hoops and protection 

rings of stainless steel—maximum resistance to corrosion and 

pitting. Fast and easy to clean. Uniform capacity. Quickly 

identified by embossed name in foot ring. Provides top 
protection for beer. 


See what Hackney Stainless Steel Beer Kegs can do for you. They 


assure many savings—long, trouble-free service. Send 
today for the descriptive bulletin. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 ¢ 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 13 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 « 555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 
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of plant guards, because they are unde: 
the direct control of national C.I.O. 
But more importantly, it may be con 
strued to O.K. autonomous interna- 
tional unions for plant guards. 

But until NLRB acts, there’s no cer- 

tainty that it will take such a position. 
There’s enough difference in the word- 
ing of the affidavits clause and that 
covering plant guards to permit NLRB 
to take another stand entirely. 
e C.1.O. Plans Union—Meanwhile, the 
C.1.0. has decided not to wait for a 
formal ruling from NLRB. This week 
it took the frst steps toward setting up 
an autonomous plant guards union. 

Most C.I.O. affiliates cut off plant 
guard units last August to comply with 
the ‘T-H law. Most were reestablished, 
intact, as C.I.O. industrial local unions. 
At first the aim was to bring the scat- 
tered locals together as quickly as pos- 
sible, to form a new international. Wal- 
ter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, sponsored this plan. 
One reason: He wanted to keep the 
more than 7,000 auto plant guards he 
had had to let go linked as closely as 
possible to his U.A.W. 

Lee Pressman, then general counsel 
of C.1.0., balked this plan. His advice: 
C.1.O. couldn’t charter a plant guard in- 
ternational without jeopardizing _bar- 
gaining rights of all C.1.O. rank-and-file 
unions. So C.I.O. tabled the plant 
guard union plan. 

e Reversal—The situation came to a 
head when the big Detroit amalgamated 
Local 114 left U.A.W. in January. Its 
leaders had understood that the local’s 
3,000 members were going to be the 
nucleus of the plant guard international. 
Other locals with 4,000 more members 
in U.A.W. plants were going to be in- 
cluded. When C.I.O. shelved their 
charter request, the guards gave a flat 
warning: They didn’t intend to weaken 
their position by being left dangling. 

After Pressman resigned, C.1.O.’s top 

officials decided to ditch his advice. 
They authorized the Detroit plant pro- 
tection group to set up a Plant Guards 
Organizing Committee, the normal first 
step in setting up a new international. 
For the present, the P.G.O.C. will op- 
erate under an industrial union charter, 
and will concentrate on holding C.1.O.’s 
plant guard members in the auto in- 
dustry. 
e First Step—But this is a first step only: 
Ultimately, the P.G.O.C.’s goal is to 
sign up guards in all industries. It 
plans an open invitation to other plant 
guard “orphan” unions. There’s a po- 
tential membership of about 100,000, as 
P.G.O.C. sees it. 

One plant guard union already is in 
the field—the Plant Protective Assn. 
(BW —Sep.20’47,p19). It had a real op- 
portunity to snap up the plant guards 
as they were released by C.1.0., but 
didn’t do it. 
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LEADER of packinghouse workers, Ralph 


Helstein says union will strike if necessary. 


Threatens Strike 


C.1.O. meat workers vote 
to walk out as Big Four packers 
refuse to give 19¢ wage hike. 
But no date has been set. 


The sky grew darker this week for 

the American meat consumer. Ralph 
Helstein (above), president of C.1.O.’s 
United Packinghouse Workers, pointed 
out the new cloud. He announced that 
the union had voted (20-to-1) to strike 
against leading meat packers. The un- 
ion said companies refused its demands 
for an “adequate” pay boost. 
e Trimmed Figure—The union had at 
first set its sights on a 29¢ hourly in- 
crease from the companies—Swift & 
Co., Wilson & Co., Armour & Co., 
and Cudahy Packing Co. That figure 
has since been trimmed to 19¢, but this 
is still 10¢ more than the packers’ set- 
tling figure with A.F.L. employees. 

Helstein insisted packers could pay 
19¢ more without hiking meat prices. 

“Big Four” spokesmen didn’t agree. 
They called C.I1.O. demands “exorbi- 
tant and unrealistic.” Their position: 
Che 9¢ increase already given to A.F.L. 
has more than offset the rise in living 
costs since the last raise in June, 1947. 
e Stalemate—At midweek, negotiations 
were stalemated. Federal mediators con- 
tinued efforts to find some formula for 
a settlement. Their biggest ally is the 
fact that both packers and union realize 
how strongly consumers would resent a 
meat industry strike now. 

The union announced results of its 
strike vote to bolster its position at the 
bargaining table. Mindful of present 
economic uncertainty (BW —Feb.21’48, 
p96), the union significantly didn’t set 
any date for the walkout. 
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GUARD AGAINST FRAUD WITH THE NEW 


LOCKED PROTECTOGRAPH MODEL 70 





It’s 9 p.m. Your office is deserted. Your checkwriter—the ordinary kind 
without a lock—is “wide open” to anyone...is particularly vulnerable 
after-hours. Your bank account is in danger! 

But not when you have the Model 70 Protectograph—the new 
Todd checkwriter that gives you complete locked control of your funds 
... provides scientific, insured protection from losses by alteration, 
forgery or after-work embezzling. 

This versatile new locked Protectograph writes checks of every 
design—single checks, voucher checks, checks in sheets, even pocket- 
size checks—and writes them only when your key is used. With this 
Todd checkwriter, you eliminate temptation to employees and who- 
ever else can gain access to your office. 

Add to this protection the non-cancellable insurance policy you 
receive at no extra cost. It covers every kind of check loss, even forgery 
of signature or endorsement. 

Find out more about this successor to ordinary machines. Just fill 
in and mail the coupon below for complete details. No obligation, 
of course. 











THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give me complete information about 
the new Model 70 Todd Protectograph. 
Company “ 
Address AE SNPS or See 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK Ci s 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ee Sr aT eR aE 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD By_ aipaabicens, 
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The EBCO Mfg. Co., Columbus 8, Ohio 





UP — aud away! 


faster, safer 
easier loading 


AVAILABLE 


Here is safer—faster 

—cheaper loading for 

j plant or warehouse! 

This Globe Loading Lift eliminates slow 

hand loading, and risk of injury or break- 

Raises loads to truck level (up to 

”"), lowers to floor level. Lifts up to 

6,000 pounds. Platform 6° x 8’. Safety 

toe-guard or full sheet stec! skirting. Hy- 

draulic, air or electric line power. Quickly 

installed in any floor, driveway or dock. 

See your Globe dealer—or write for illus- 
trated Bulletin D-34. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, Ia. 


LIFTS 2d ELEVATORS 


Now! 
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Labor Turnover Nears Zero 


Quitting and hiring of workers seems to 
be approaching the vanishing point. In De- 
cember, the quit-rate in manufacturing 
dropped to 2.3 for every 100 employees on 
the payroll. New hires ran at the rate of 
3.5 per 100. Clearly, the labor market has 


achieved a stability unprecedented in a 


period of high employment. Not since 1939 
and 1940 have hiring and separation rates, 
respectively, stood at such low levels. The 
reason for so few hires: little usable labor 
available for jobs. An explanation for so 
few quits: an apprehensive state of mind in 
the work force. 





UNION WINS INJUNCTION 


Unions have frequently protested 
that the Taft-Hartley act restored the 
injunction as a management weapon 
in labor disputes. Recently the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America (C.1.O.) 
turned the tables in what may be a 
precedent-making case. T.W.U.A. got 
a federal court order restraining an em- 
ployer from committing an unfair labor 
practice against the union. The em- 
ployer in the case: Amazon Cotton 
Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 

Unions had tried similar actions un- 
der the pre-T-H National Labor Rela- 
tions (Wagner) Act. The courts re- 
jected them all because the act gave the 
National Labor Relations Board ‘‘exclu- 
sive” jurisdiction over unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

Federal Judge Johnson J. Hayes of 
the Middle District of North Carolina 
tuled out such an argument against an 
injunction in the T.W.U.A. case. Judge 
Hayes pointed out that the T-H act, 
which amended the Wagner act, cut 
out the word “exclusive” from the 
jurisdiction clause. Moreover, T-H spe- 
cifically authorized court action by em- 
ployers against unions in certain cases, 
and provided that unions have the 
right to sue or to be sued. 

Before T.W.U.A. went to the courts, 
it sought NLRB action against Amazon 
7 filing an unfair labor practice com- 
plaint in March, 1947. So far, the 


union told the court, the board has 
made no decision. When the case 
teached court, NLRB’s General Coun- 
sel Robert N. Denham intervened to 
ask for a dismissal since NLRB was 
handling it. The court refused. 

The chances are that neither NLRB 
nor Amazon will accept the injunction 
order without an appeal. 


MURRAY STRIKE OFF 


The Murray Corp. of America won’t 
have a walkout in its Detroit plant— 
even though its strategy of a company- 
requested strike vote backfired (BW — 
Feb.21'48,p100). The employees voted 
to strike. But the showdown gave im- 
petus to grievance discussions, which 
resulted in a compromise between the 
company and its local of the United 
Auto Workers (C.I.O.). 

Two discharged shop stewards will 
get their jobs back, but won’t be paid 
for the time they were laid off. The 
union pledged that it will attempt to 
prevent wildcat strikes in the future. 





The Pictures——Acme—19 (cent.), 
32, 38; Int. News—86; Keystone 
—22, 23; McGraw-Hill World 
News—97; Press Assn.—46, 59, 
82 (cent.); Sovfoto—98. 
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The U. S. and Britain are set to decartelize Ruhr coal. 





The plan—’’Operation Severance’’—is still under wraps. 
But you can look for a joint directive that will dismember the giant 
Ruhr combines of coal, steel, chemical, and power interests. 
e 
Here are the main goals of the decartelization plan: 





(1) Coal mining operations will be severed from the combines and set 
up as self-supporting units. 

(2) Where combines existed in coal mining alone, they will be split up 
into new corporations. 

(3) Ownership won't be settled. Title to stock will be vested in trustees 
appointed by the U. S.-British military government. 

(4) The mines will not be returned to their original owners, but some 
form of compensation will be paid. 

td 

Each new mine corporation will have five trustees. They will be picked 
from Germans with good political records. (Special trustees may be appointed 
to protect foreign owners.) 

The trustees will choose the board of directors, subject to military gov- 
ernment veto. 

The board of directors will name the corporation officers, or actual 
management. But the choice will be subject to approval of the military gov- 
ernment and DKBL, the new German coal production agency. 

The management will handle all financial matters, but will be respon- 
sible to DKBL for actual mining operations. 

Working capital will come from loans by private banks and the new 


state bank created in Bizonia. 
7 


But there still are some serious hitches to unsnarl. For instance: 

(1) Where is the line to be drawn between mines, coking plants, and 
chemical byproduct installations? 

(2) Will the breakup of interplant dependence bring ruinously high 
costs? 

(3) Will the British get away with moves to create the kind of cor- 
porate pattern that would lead easily to a socialized setup later? 

3 
Moscow has pulled its expected coup in Czechoslovakia. 


The Communists didn’t dare face the open election that’s due’ in May. 
(They've been losing popular support lately.) So they grabbed power by threat 
of force (BW-Jan.24’48,p84). 

As usual, the Reds trumped up a charge that their opponents planned 
a revolt. Then they promptly gave the country the familiar “Red Treatment’ 
—the kind of thing that Hungary and Romania got last year. 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Zorin was in Prague to offer tactical 
“advice.” 

The Czech crisis boiled up when 12 non-Communist ministers resigned 
from Premier Gottwald’s coalition cabinet. 

Reasons for the resignations were: 

(1) Interior Minister Nosek (one of Gottwald’s Communist henchmen) 
had been filling top police posts with Reds, using the police for political ends. 
The non-Communist parties in parliament demanded that Nosek stop this 
practice. But he refused even to consider the order. 

(2) The Communist-led Czech labor federation demanded a drastic 
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extension of nationalization. The federation said all establishments with 50 
or more workers—including party newspapers—should come under state 
control. Its aim: to knock the props from under the Czech middle class, both 


economically and politically. 








Ss 
Moscow's latest move was no surprise to Washington. The State Dept. 
knew that a Czech showdown was inevitable. 
However, there’s not much State can do about the Communist coup— 
except file a protest with Molotov and screen all U. S. shipments to the 
Czechs. 








we 

The Czech affair won‘t make an Austrian settlement any easier. 

It's bound to stiffen U. S.-British opposition “to Russian reparations 
claims on Austria. 

Moscow cut these in half several weeks ago and pk the way for the 
current London meeting of deputy foreign ministers (BW-Feb.7‘48,p103). 

But it’s obvious that Molotov is still shooting at Russian control of East- 
ern Austria. And Washington doesn’t plan on nenapring away the coun- 
try’s independence. 





@ 

The Labor government in Britain has slapped on its threatened price and 
profit freeze. 

The government order, effective Mar. 15, covers just about everything 
except jewelry and news publications. (Most food and clothing are already 
under price control.) 

The new order fixes: (1) manufacturers’ ceilings at the lowest price 
received during December and January; (2) wholesalers’ and retailers’ ceilings 
at cost of goods last December plus profits in that month. 

. 

The Trades Union Congress wanted these controls as the price for back- 
ing a voluntary wage freeze (BW-Feb.14’48,p111). 

But the fact is the T.U.C. won't be able to deliver its part of the bargain. 

There's no way it can force member unions to follow its advice. 

So you can expect continued wage demands in Britain and probably 











some strikes. 
When this happens, British industry will really be caught in a squeeze. 


* 
The Swedish government is ready to revise its billion-kronor ($278-mil- 


lion) credit agreement with Russia. 











Top government officials admitted this in the Riksdag the other day. 

Reason: Swedish industry refuses to deliver at the prices Russia wants 
to pay. 

e 

Russia has placed orders for about 290-million kronor worth of equip- 
ment. But deliveries so far amount to only 20-million kronor, and goods 
ready for shipment to another 10-million kronor. 

Actually the Russians have used more than this to settle an old Swedish 
claim. Moscow took 40-million kronor from the credit to pay for Swedish 


property they took in the Baltic states. 
The Russians had planned on getting 200-million kronor in goods during 
1948. But now the Swedish government says this year’s deliveries won't 


amount to more than 38-million kronor. 
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NEW PLANT to manufacture electrical products is being erected on the outskirts of 
Buenos Aires by Christensen y Masjuan, S$. A., which is branching out from plastics 


Argentina Builds Its Industry 


Big foreign-exchange reserves are being spent to lessen 
country’s economic dependence on agriculture. Many U. S. com- 


panies get large orders. But touted Five-Year Plan lags badly. 


President Peron seems pretty well set 
to sweep the Mar. 7 congressional elec- 
tions in Argentina. But he won’t win 
his victory on the record he’s made with 
the first ‘year of his $1.7-billion Five- 
Year Plan (BW-—Jan.11'47,p98). To 
date this state-sponsored industrial revy- 
olution has generated more smoke than 
fre. 

[here's an economic revolution going 
on in Argentina, all right. Industry to- 
day is contributing more to the national 
income than agriculture and _ livestock 
production combined. Light industry 
is expanding furiously, especially around 
Buenos Aires (picture). Chemicals and 
textiles are booming. But credit for 
these developments should go to private 
enterprise, not the Peron governnient. 
e Progress—Here’s a score sheet of the 
Five-Year Plan’s major projects: 

POWER development is lagging. The 

Salto Grande scheme, which includes 

a 50,000-kw. hydroelectric plant on 

the Uruguay River, is still at least a 

vear from actual construction. Other 

hydro developments blueprinted in 
the plan may be scrapped as imprac- 
ticable. 

coaL production from the large de- 
posits at Rio Turbio (Lower Pata- 
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gonia) is still far in the future. There’s 

some doubt whether it will ever be 

worth working these coal and peat 
deposits. 

STEEL plans are being kicked around. 
Unconfirmed reports say the 400,000- 
ton steel plant at San Nicolas on the 
Parana River will never be built. 
Armco International was slated to 
handle this $100-million job, get 
production started by 1951 with im- 
ported coal and iron ore. 
rhe one bright spot in the Five-Year 

Plan is the 1,200-mile natural gas pipe- 

line from the oil fields of Comodoro 

Rivadavia to Buenos Aires. Laying of 

the pipe began last summer and progress 

has been reasonably fast. The line 
should be completed according to plan— 

sometime in 1949. 

e Surprise—In one sense, this bogging 

down of the Five-Year Plan surprised 

many observers. Reason: Argentine im- 

ports shot way up last year (chart). And 

the bulk of the purchases was intended 
for use in implementing the plan. 

For instance, Argentina more than 
tripled its imports from the United 
States last year—from $193-million in 
1946 to $683-million in 1947. And 


nearly all of these imports were in ma- 





chinery, rolling stock, industrial mate- 
rials, and capital equipment. 

© Backlog—The reasons behind last 
year's imports began building up as fat 
back as 1941, when the U.S. entered 
the war. 

Between 1942 and 1946, Argentina 
sold to the rest of the world $1.8-billion 
more than it bought. It accumulated 
gold, dollars, and other foreign exchange 
to match. During those years, Argentina 
was kke the typical family in the United 
States—a surplus of cash but no automo 
biles, washing machines, or radios to 
spend it on, 

For Argentina, the lid came off last 
year, and it imported like mad. Since 
the U.S. was the one place in the world 
where it could get what it wanted, 
out of every S$l-million imported by 
Argentina last year, $480,000 came from 
the United States 
e Controls—There is good reason to be 
lieve that Argentina would have gone 
on a spending spree last year, Five-Yeat 
Plan or not. But the Plan dominated the 
spending in several wavs 

(1) Through import 

uries were curtailed. 
(2) Through a sliding scale of tariffs, 
customs bars were lifted to protect 
infant industries (as in the case of cot 
ton textiles) or lowered to stimulate 
them (as in the case of zinc bars needed 
to manufacture zinc oxide). 

(3) Through the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute (IAPI), the govern 
ment took over most foreign purchas 
ing. 

(4) Through the National Economic 
Council, the machinery, equipment, 
and other essentials bought by IAPI 
were supposed to go where they wer 
needed most—textile machinery to step 
up production in a cotton yarn fac 
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tory, refrigeration equipment to ex- 
pand a meat-packing plant, locomotives 
to modernize the state railways. 

© Waste—But things haven't turned out 
entirely according to plan. During the 
first half of 1947, IAP] squandered a 
lot of Argentina’s dollar reserves on 
U.S. Army surplus vehicles and ob- 
solete equipment. Thousands of ve- 
hicles now lie deteriorating in open 
dumps; IAPI could find no buyers. 

Financial circles in the Argentine 
capital figure that [API had a net loss 
of at least $250-million during 1947 on 
its over-all export-import business. It 
turned in this dismal record even 
though it had a monopoly on exports— 
at maximum prices—of all Argentina’s 
surplus production of wheat, corn, lin- 
seed, and hides. 
¢ Goal—Despite IAPI’s sorry perform- 
ance, Argentina still looks on its import 
program as a tooling-up for the big-time 
industrialization that the country dreams 
about. Our big neighbor to the South 
used to be known only as a king 
among grain and beef countries—as the 
supplier of almost three-quarters of the 
world’s exports of beef, one-third of its 
raw hides, one-quarter of its wheat and 
flour. 

But Argentina is no longer satisfied to 

be strictly agricultural. The disruption 
of two wars convinced Argentina that 
it must industrialize for two reasons: 
(1) to lessen its dependence on the rest 
of the world, and (2) to provide a rising 
standard of living for its 16-million 
people. 
@ Development—Over the past 20 years, 
Argentina has developed a wide range 
of industries. But most are of the 
“light” type: textiles, pharmaceuticals, 
leather goods, chinaware, household 
utensils, food processing, bicycles. 

Today, Argentina is an_ industrial 
giant among the countries of Latin 
America. But it is a pygmy beside na- 
tions such as Britain and the U.S. 

Simply stated, Argentina lacks the 
basic raw materials that help to make 
a great industrial nation. Its deposits of 
iron ore are negligible. Its coal is low- 
grade and not easily accessible. Only in 
petroleum can Argentina show substan- 
tial output of a basic material. But it 
still must import about half its require- 
ments. 

U.S. industry will be the big bene- 
ficiary of the Argentine industrialization 
program. Even the slow start in 1947 
gave American businessmen a taste of 
what may be in store: 

M. W. Kellogg received a $30-mil- 
lion contract to build three oil refineries. 

Drilling & Exploration Corp. (of 
Nevada) won a $124-million contract to 
drill 40 new exploration wells through- 
out the country. 

General Electric got an $18-million 
order for 95 diesel-electric locomotives. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
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landed a $l-million order for 500-hp. 
gas-cngine-driven compressors, 

American Rolling Mill got the nod to 
supply one-third of the stee) pipe tor 
the Comodoro Rivadavia gas pipeline. 
e Marshall Plan Hope—lhe govyern- 
ment’s buying last year brought its hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange (in- 
cluding British pounds) down by almost 
half—to an estimated $900-million. 

But Peron figures on rebuilding them 
over the four-year life of the Marshall 
Plan. In its present form, it provides 
that the United States will put up some 
$7-billion for European-aid buying in 
other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. And Argentina is expected to be 
one of the biggest sources. 


NEW PLANT FOR INDIA 


Construction has begun on another 
American-engineered project in India. 
This time it’s a chlorine plant for the 
Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co., Ltd., 
of Delhi. 

The H., K. Ferguson Co. of Cleveland 
is supplying the know-how. Critical 
materials and equipment of special de- 
sign have been purchased in the U.S. 
Basic building materials are being sup- 
plied from Indian sources. 

The new chlorine plant will also turn 
out caustic soda and hydrochloric acid. 
Production of chlorine is expected to 
reach five tons a day in early 1949. 











NEW SOVIET FINANCE CHIEF 


The latest shift in the Soviet hierarchy puts 
Alexei Kosygin, 44, in as head of the Minis- 
try of Finance. Formerly the youngest 
alternate member of the Politburo, Kosygin 
replaces ruble-reformer Arseny Zverev, who 
will serve as Kosygin’s deputy. Zverev ap- 
parently received official frowns for not 
keeping close enough tabs on the nation’s 
economy, especially its state-run industries 


(BW—Feb.21'48,p112). 


Australian Coal 


U.S. mining machinery and 
techniques get coal out—and 
up. American designs used by 
local manufacturers. 


MELBOURNE-~U. S. technology is 
digging underground to boost Australian 
coal production. Coal output hasn’t kept 
up with rapidly mounting demand 
“down under.” But there is plenty of 
room for expansion through modern 
ization of mining techniques. ‘That's 
where the U.S. comes in. 

U.S. skills are working two ways for 
Australian coal: 

(1) American mining machinery mak- 
ers are issuing manufacturing licenses to 
Australian companies; 

(2) Branch plants of U.S. concerns 
are turning out mining equipment on 
the spot. 
¢ Designed in U.S. A.—The Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, is a prime ex- 
porter of American industrial skill to 
Australia. Broken Hill Proprietary, Ltd., 
Australia’s heavy industry combine, has 
been making Jeffrey-type coal cutters 
and loaders for several years. About a 
year ago B.H.P. and Jeffrey executives 
met in Columbus to exchange ideas. 
Jeffrey provided the Australians with 
details of the latest improvements in 
their machines. B.H.P. reciprocated; it 
supplied data on modifications resulting 
from their experience with Jeffrey de- 
signs in Australia. 

The Differential Steel Car Co., Find- 
lay, Ohio, has been supplying the Aus- 
tralians with plans of their coal cars 
and dumpers. ‘Ten-ton mine cars of 
Differential design are fast replacing 
five-ton Australian models. 

e Branch Plants—Among U.S. branch 
plants that are adding their bit in Aus- 
tralia is Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 
It is expanding its Sydney and Mel- 
bourne outlets to turn out a wide range 
of pneumatic mining equipment locally. 

U.S. Army surplus, too, is slated to 
boost coal output for Australia. The 
State Electricity Commission of Vic- 
toria is bidding for $250,000 worth of 
heavy earthmoving equipment in the 
Philippines to develop the Wensley 
Bray open-cut coal field at Winchelsea, 
Victoria. The machinery will raise the 
field’s annual yield, now 35,000 tons, to 
200,000 tons. 

e On Their Own—On their own, Aus- 
tralians are doing pioneer work in 
diesel underground haulage. Tests made 
over several years at the Mount Keira 
Colliery established the safety of inter- 
nal combustion engines in coal mines. 
Now Malcom Moore Ltd. is building 


| 














TH) 


15 diesel locomotives for speedy under-+ —--__- 


ground transportation. 
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JOB FACTS 


Bushing Valve -Guide—Cast Iron 


\Concentricity of hole (244" long) and O. D. held within 
002”. Machine time, 4.1 seconds, or 878 pieces per hour— 
on Acme-Gridley 1/’ RA-6 Spindle Bar Automatic. 


How the Job is Handled 


Cast-iron parts come to the machine already rough center- 
less-ground. They are magazine fed through the rear of 
the spindle by mechanical means, and chucked on the large 
diameter against a stop. All six end working tool positions 
are utilized for tools. Air is injected through the 4th and 
5th position collets, which, together with a heavy flow of 
light cutting oil, eliminate chip dust —insuring concentric 
chucking, essential to the .002” limits. 














Why you'll get MORE GOOD PIECES IN THE PAN with Acme-Gridley Automatics 


| The design is stable—proved in use on more 3 
® than 40,000 Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle ° 


Automatics. 


Rigidity and precision construction are combined 
=. in a finished machine that stands up—for excep- 4. 
tionally fine-tolerance work at high speeds. 


May we show you how Acme-Gridley Automatics can increase 
profits and precision on your production? 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET * CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


The design is adaptable—wide tooling zone with 
provisions for independent auxiliary drives places 


no limits on the ingenuity of tooling employed. 


Quick change (positive) camming for both short 
and long run jobs insures sustained accuracy at 


high production rates—more good pieces in the pan. 





ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 

built in 1, 4, 6 and 8 spindle styles, maintain accuracy 

at the highest spindle speeds and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 
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LIGKRANMIiCS 


Advertising 
Machine 


illustrates 


Ic Post Cards 


FR € 7 ! Learn how thousands of merchants 
and business men are boosting sales in spite a 


amazing new,  etented CARDM 


uct shortages with Ic ee 
few minutes on cards — with 
MASTER. Your 


**todays’’ ideas for specials, read by ts 
next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver 
tising machine, built to last many years. Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, five years. 


SEND NAME voce Sr ‘ioney- making 


ideas for your 


and ¢ » unique \ 


y 





advertising plans. Rush your name today. 
CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 Ravenswood Dept.382-D,Chicago 40, Ili. 





= 


YOu'LL find The Barclay 
very much to your liking, 
if you like the best. Cen- 
trally located on beautiful 
Rittenhouse Square. Superb 


Cuisine. Every modern facil- 


ity for comfort. Rates from 
$5 Single and $8 Double. 


Barcay 


Acrwua 1 MuaeaT, Meneging Deecter 











Well known manufacturer of Textile 
and Knitting Machinery has available 
capacity for manufacturing an additional 
product, preferably one requiring precision 
machining. 

Product on be completely designed 
and have a ready market with yearly 
sales potential in six figures. 

Prefer to manufacture only, but may also 
consider marketing product. 

Also 
sub-contract work 


3900 Frankford 4 


WANTED— 
A PRODUCT 


have large available capacity for 
requiring precision 
achining and assembly. 

FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY. INC. 


Menu! 4 of Preston Machinery 


er ss ¥ 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

















INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


e WANTED 


powerful diversified 


Lerge financially 
another 


orgenizetion wishes to add 
enterprise to present holdings. 


CASH 
PAID 


Existing personnel normally retained 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
Box 1251, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


For Capita! 
Stock or Assets 

















AMSTERDAM LETTER 











MSTERDAM-—The _ Nether- 

lands has just made a desperate 
move to replenish its dwindling 
supply of dollars. Finance Minister 
Lieftinck announced last week that 
all Dutch-held investments in the 
U.S. will be subject to requisition 
by the ere: The take may 
eventually reach $500-million. 

The step came as a blow to 
some Hollanders but it was no sur- 
prise. Most of the Dutch people 
know of the need to get dollars to 
pay for imports. Since 1939 this 
country has gone from riches al- 
most to rags. The temporary loss 
of its bountiful colonial empire in 
Southeast Asia plus the destruction 
of German industry have combined 
to put Holland on the economic 
ropes. Only drastic measures will 
keep the country from _ being 
counted out. 

The threat to the East Indies 


tops the list of Holland’s woes. Be- - 


fore the war, East Indian revenue 
helped make Holland one of the 
most prosperous small nations in 
the world. Dutch investments in 
the Indies were worth close to 
$1-billion and netted an annual re- 
tum of $160-million. And_ that 
didn’t include shipping revenues. 
In 1939, 49% of all tonnage reach- 
ing Indies’ ports carried the Dutch 
or colonial flags. 

Chances are that Indonesian in- 
dependence schemes will cut deeply 
into Dutch business. And even if 
Dutch holdings remain pretty well 
intact, the rise of the synthetic rub- 
ber industry in the United States 
promises to bring a sharp drop in 
the demand for the Indies’ best 
dollar earner—crude rubber. 


OLLAND’'S second major eco- 
nomic headache is the re- 
moval of Germany from the in- 
dustrial map. Germany was Hol- 
land’s leading supplier, its sec- 
ond best customer. More than half 
of the Netherlands’ industrial ma- 
chinery bears the mark, “Made in 
Germany.” Germany used to take 
20% of Holland’s agrarian exports. 
Although the Dutch bitterly re- 
sent the brutalities of the “moffen” 
—as the ‘Nazi occupiers were known 
—most realize that their eventual 
prosperity is geared to a thriving 
Germany. 
And Holland used to get a steady 
flow of revenue by ferrying Ruhr 


coal and other German goods to 
ships at Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam. Today these ports are parti- 
ally stagnated as a result of the 
U.S.-British decision to use Bremen 
and Hamburg as the ports for 
Western Germany’s trade (BW— 
Feb.14'48,p111). 


O PROVIDE a balanced econ- 

omy in the face of these losses, 
the Dutch are turning to industrial 
expansion. In the past Dutch en- 
ergy, outside of agriculture, has 
largely centered in trading and 
shipping. By and large, manufactur- 
ing has been left to the other fellow. 
Industrial know-how is lacking on 
both the management and the 
working-class levels. Engineers and 
technicians are at a premium. And 
most Hollanders have been reared 
in the principles of free-trade; they 
will resent the artificial controls 
needed to produce a sudden expan- 
sion of industr 

Even given the know-how, indus- 
trial expansion in Holland will not 
come easily. Experts claim that pro- 
duction must rise 30% over that 
of 1938 to balance the national 
economy. And the prewar volume 
of exports will have to be doubled. 

Many Dutch enterprises can’t 
meet this demand. Some have 
reached the limit of their capacity. 
So the heaviest part of the burden 
will fall on the metal, textile, and 
chemical industries, whose output 


will have to go up 60%. 


Wa EXPORT drives going 
full-blast in all European na- 
tions, Dutch goods will have to 
struggle for a place on the world 
market. It is feared that sales will 
be further restricted by industrial- 
ization programs mushrooming in 
such lucrative areas as South Amer- 
ica, South Africa, and India. 

But the Dutch are under no il- 
lusions as to the difficulty of the 
task—much less the necessity for it. 
A soaring birthrate has filled their 
neatly packed cities to the bursting 
point. At the same time, jobs in 
trade and shipping are scarcer than 
before the war. There is little room 
for expansion in agriculture. 

So the Dutch people have a 
choice: industrialization, or a 
greatly reduced standard of living. 
For a proud people, accustomed to 
prosperity, the choice is easy. 
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ighan Development 
0 Get U.S. Firm’s Aid 


\merican engineers are nursing Af- 
wnistan through its first stages of in- 
strialization. 
Morrison-Knudson—The Afghan gov- 
nment has an ambitious 10-year, $400- 
lion program for modernizing the 
untry. ‘I'he spadework is in the as 
} Morrison-Knudson Afghanistan, Inc., 
ubsidiary of the Boise (Idaho) firm 
t Morrison-Knudson & Co., Inc. 
[he company’s engineers are now at 
tk on the initial $17-million project, 
nich will give Afghanistan its first all- 
ather highways, irrigation systems, 
| hydroelectric plants. 
M-K has been blueprinting the proj- 
t since it signed the Afghan contract 
ly two years ago. But it only began 
actual construction work a few 
aths ago. The company is also sup- 
ing most of the equipment and ma- 
nals, 
[wo all-weather highways are now 
der way (map): (1) from Chaman on 
: Pakistan border to the town of 
tishk, 140 mi. away; (2) from the 
iyber Pass (at Torkham) to the capital 
ty of Kabul, another 170-mi, distance. 
lnigation—These roads will tap _irri- 
tion projects in the interior. North of 
tishk, a storage dam 200 ft. high will 
itain the Helmand River. A canal 
tem will irrigate some 500,000 acres. 
Still other storage dams will be built 
the tributaries of the Kabul River 
ith of the capital. These will bring 
other 70,000 acres under cultivation. 
Thanks to these projects, Afghanistan 
il have power for its future industries. 
ot it has little coal, and as yet has 
uck no oil. But it has two undevel- 
i resources—rugged terrain and 
iter, 
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Skyhook for Arabia 
Sirs: 

In your story titled “Desert Sands: 
Problems for Pipelines” {BW —Feb.7 
’48,p24] you mentioned in one sentence 
a project that is a story in itself. 

Skvhooks are being installed for the 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline Co. by Pointer- 
Willamette Co., Inc., of Portland, Ore. 

The first Skyhook installation for 
I'rans-Arabian is to be used in connec- 
tion with the unloading of offshore ves- 
sels in the Persian Gulf at Ras el Mi- 
shaab. It is planned to have ships dis- 
charge their cargoes onto a man-made 
island about three miles off the Arabian 
Coast. From this point Skyhooks will 
transport the freight over 20,000 feet of 
aerial cableway to discharge points on- 
shore. .. . Shallow waters of the Persian 
Gulf near Ras el Mishaab force ocean- 
draft vessels to remain three miles off- 
shore... = 

Pointer-Willamette developed the 
Skyhook principle for use in the , log- 
ging operations of the Northwest. The 
system utilizes a carriage, which is a 
complete powerplant in itself, traveling 
along a cable “‘skyroad.”” Traction is ob- 
tained through two separate drive cables 
which pass around traction wheels on 
the Skyhook. The operator riding in the 
machine is in complete control of all 
movements of the Skyhook and its load. 

’ Bos HarGREAVES 
HARGREAVES ADVERTISING, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Components of Family Budget 
Sirs: 

Reference is made to a table headed 
“Budgets by Cities” {[BW—Dec.20'47, 


AERIAL MATERIALS HANDLER, developed in Oregon, to go to Middle East 


p94], as part of your article, “New Yay 
stick for Living Costs.” 

Weare very much interested in kno 
ing what the figure for each of t 
cities represents. What in general d 
it include? . . . Is it before or after ¢ 
duction for taxes? 

It would be very much appreciated 


you would give us a full explanation 
the very interesting and espera 
table. 

T. Z. Fac 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION, 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP., 

SIDNEY, N. Y. 

e The budget that yielded the doll 
costs of living is a complete list of all ; 
purchases necessary in a single yeat 
provide an “adequate” standard of livit 
for the average family of four. 

In formulating its standard of “ac 
quacy,” the Bureau of Labor Statisti 
used partiy standards that had alrea 
been developed, such as food consum 
tion standards of the Food & Nutriti 
Board of the National Research Coun 
and housing standards recommended | 
the American Public Health Assn. a1 
the Federal Public Housing Admin 
tration. Where such standards were 1 
available, actual buying habits of Am4 
ican families were studied to determi 
the minimum amount of clothing, hou 
furnishings, transportation, medical ca! 
etc., these families felt it essential! 
buy—even at the cost of going in 
debt. This is, therefore, not a minimu 
“maintenance” budget; it is, how "4 
far from a luxury budget. 

Once the standard budget was drav 
up, the bureau priced its items in ca 
of the cities in both March, 1946, a 
June, 1947. The total thus arrived 
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represented the cost of goods and serv- 

ces; to this was added estimated state 

nd federal taxes to arrive at total dollar 

udget by cities. 

For a further description of the meth- 

Bods used in arriving at this budget, as 
ell as for a full list of the items which 
it includes, you may write to the U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington 25, D. C., request- 
ing release No. R. 1909 “City Worker's 
Family Budget.” 


Built-In Labels 


Sirs: 

Regarding your article entitled “Bot- 
tles Get Built-in Labels’ |BW—Feb.7 
'48,p59), please be advised that the 
method and equipment for printing 
permanent labels on glassware was de- 
veloped by Solar Laboratories of Beaver, 
Pa., and the method has been licensed to 
yarious container manufacturers as far 
back as 1931. Ball Brothers Co., Mun- 
cie, Ind., accepted a license under Solar 
Laboratories’ patents in 1939. At the 
present time, practically all large glass 
container manufacturers, in this coun- 
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now using Solar equipment. 

Solar Laboratories was recently dis- 
solved, and Solar Engineering & Equip- 
ment Co. has purchased certain assets 
of Solar Laboratories in dissolution, in- 
cluding patents and patent rights and 
is now furnishing marking and dec- 
orating equipment, which was formerly 
furnished by Solar Laboratories. The 
equipment is not only used in decorating 
glassware, but is also used in decorating 
pottery, porcelain-enameled steel, plas- 
tics, and the like. Ceramic colors, cold 
colors, resists, and the like can also be 
printed by the equipment. 

Grorce H. CAMPBELL 
PRESIDENT, 
SOLAR ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT CO., 
REAVER, PA. 


Antitrust Suit 

Sirs: ' 

You published a tabulation showing 
business firms against whom antitrust 
suits are pending {BW—Jan.31’48, 
p23]. The National Electrical Contrac- 


ators Assn. is included in this list. 


There is no antitrust action of any 


yg kind pending against the National Elec- 


trical Contractors Assn. On page 22 in 


the text of the article on this subject it 
is correctly stated that an indictment 
has been returned against the Greater 
Kansas City Chapter of the National 
Electrical Contractors Assn. The Na- 
tional Association was not included in 
the allegations contained in that action. 
GeorcE B. Roscoe 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSN., 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Multiply your profits 
by increasing your own efficiency! 


With SOUNDSCRIBER at their elbows, 
tens of thousands of busy execu- 
tives are saving hours of time... 
saving money . . . multiplying prof- 
its by increasing their own efficiency 
...all at low-cost convenience! 
Instantly available, SOUNDSCRIBER 
gives you a ““DO-IT-NOW”’ solution 
to dictating problems... does it 
better than any other dictation 
method. No need to wait for a busy 
secretary—nor to keep her waiting 
while interruptions delay your dic- 
tation. Letters, memos, instructions 
—even telephone conversations— 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed, Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mork 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber”’ in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 








are handled by SOUNDSCRIBER . . . 


quickly, conveniently turning 
delays and lost motion into profits 
... freeing you and your secretary 


for the essentials of other business 
requirements. 

Discover NOW... why SOUND- 
Sc RIBER proved performanc eis unique 
in the field of modern dictation: 
why SOUNDSCRIBER is the accepted 
method for speeding business rou- 
tine in thousands of busy organi- 
The bring 
you proof of its profit potentials in 
your business. 
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THE TREND 





A Test of the Taft-Hartley Act 


An important test of one of the provisions of the ‘Taft 
Hartley act got under way when the Congress of Indus- 
trial] Organizations and its president, Philip Murray, were 
indicted by a federal grand jury. 

As we understand it, the C.1.O. and Murray delib- 
erately invited indictment. They wanted to test Sec 
tion 304 which prohibits contributions or expenditures 
by corporations or labor unions to influence federal elec- 
tions. 

It was done this way: An issue of the C.I.O. News, the 
weekly union paper, carried a page one indorsement by 
Murray of Edward A. Garmatz, Democratic candidate 
and ultimate winner in a special election held in the 
Third Congressional District of Maryland. The C.1.O. 
shipped 1,000 copies of the newspaper from Washington 
to Baltimore for distribution the day before the election. 

A lot has been said and a lot has been written about 
the indictment. But so much emphasis has been put on 
the alleged restriction of free speech and a free press 
that the breadth of the action and what it means have 
been generally understated. 

It is true that the indictment refers to Murray's expres- 
sion of editorial views urging support of a congressional 
candidate. But there is ample evidence that Congress is 
not and was not opposed to that kind of editorializing. 
Senators ‘Taft and Ball and other members of Congress 
have made it pretty plain that in framing the T-H law 
they did not intend to outlaw political comment in the 
press. 

But what about the other part of the indictment which 
attacks the use of a union newspaper for purely political 
purposes? This is what the C.I.O. clearly did when it 
printed extra copies of its newspaper and distributed 
them free, like campaign leaflets, in Baltimore. 

On this point, it seems to us, the government stands 
a good chance of getting a conviction. What is the dif- 
ference whether the C.1.O. circulates extra copies of its 
newspaper to supplement the campaigning activity of a 
candidate, or whether it makes a direct contribution to a 
candidate’s campaign fund? 

Congress did intend to prohibit the spending of union 
funds for outright political activity. That was made clear 
when the 1947 labor law was being legislated. 

If labor unions as such as well as corporations are to be 
kept out of direct political action, this section of the law 
should be and must be enforced. It may be that this sec- 
tion now undergoing a court test is fuzzy in its wording. 
Perhaps the bill drafters did not phrase the language pre- 
cisely enough. If that is the case and the courts find this 
piece of T-H law conflicts with the fundamental rights of 
freedom of speech and the press, it will be declared 
unconstitutional. What if it is judged unconstitutional 
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because of poor legislative drafting? ‘The answer to haf 
is simple: Amend the statute. Surely, the intent ang 
objectives of that part of the law can be put in langage 
that will stand the gaff. We hope Congress will lose ng 
time in taking such action when the need arises. 


An Enviable Spot 


One of the peculiarities of the pending case agains 
Murray and the C.LO. is this: Most of the big unio 
leaders envy him his position as guinea pig. ‘They would 
love to be basking in the light of the publicity that 
naturally surrounds the whole proceeding. ‘They knoy 
that a tremendous political advantage will accrue to the 
man in the labor movement who gets to do battle with 
the T-H law. They can visualize the halo around the 
head of the labor leader under attack. 

Murray has everything to gain and nothing to lose in 
this case. If he fails to defeat the indictment, he becomes 
a martyr. If he succeeds in defeating the indictment, he 
becomes the hero of all organized workers, And, by an 
odd quirk, he could also become _the foremost champion 
of a free press. 

Some indication of the friendly feeling that exists 
between the Truman Administration and the C.1.0, 
leader was given by the Attorney General when the case 
was initiated, Clark issued a rather apologetic statement 
with the indictment. And President ‘Truman commented 
the following day that his own views on the law had not 
changed since he vetoed it. Both said the statute would 
be enforced “as it is written,” which implied some belief 
it would not survive a court test. 

There was certainly nothing hostile to Murray in the 
remarks made by the chief government officials. So the 
C.1.O. leader's stature has not been diminished in any 
way, and more likely it has been enlarged, by the indict 
ment. That explains why other labor leaders wish they 
were in the same boat. 


A Strange Choice 


It seems somewhat strange that the Administration 
should happen on the political activity section of the 
T-H act for the first government-initiated court test of 
the law. Why was it chosen from among many other 
issues? 

We suggest that it was selected because those in power 
decided it is a weak and vulnerable spot in the statute. 
They seem to have timed the case so it will be finally 
judged before November. Thus, the Truman Adminis- 
tration hopes to be able to point out to the members 
of labor unions before the elections that it is ready and 
willing to do what it can to make the T-H law unwork- 
able. 
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